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A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Confident view of medium and 
longer-term steel prospects 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. G.C.R. Eley, C.B.E. 


Last year I began my statement by 
paying a tribute to the manage- 
ment, staff and workpeople of this 
Company and in particular to our 
Managing Director, Mr. H. F. 
Spencer. On that occasion, ina year 
of considerable physical difficulties, 
they enabled us to increase our 
trading profits by over 25 per cent. 
In the year to Ist October, 1960, the 
conditions they have had to cope 
with have been no less difficult. Not 
only have we launched the great 
development scheme at Newport 
and pressed forward actively with 
substantial development expendi- 
tures elsewhere, but much time and 
thought have had to be devoted to 
work, argument and discussion on 
possible schemes for devesting the 
Company; and all this has been 
additional, of course, to the normal 
full time activity that is required 
to maintain output and ensure 
efficiency at existing plants while 
bringing into profitable operation 
the modifications and new units 
completed during the year. The 
strain on the management, staff 
and workpeople at all levels has 
been great, yet they have shown 
themselves equal to the challenge. 


The extent of our development 
activities during this year is best 
illustrated by the fact that our 
Capital Expenditure amounted to 
nearly £37,000,000 (as against some 
£9,250,000 in 1958/9). The bulk of this 
expenditure was incurred on the 
Spencer Works at Llanwern, near 
Newport, but considerable amounts 
were also spent at Redbourn, Ebbw 
Vale and Panteg. Expenditure 
during the coming year—and the 
problems that accompany it—will 
be on an even greater scale. 

Your management is in fact 
taking part in a strenuous and 
exhilarating campaign. An import- 
ant initial advance has been made; 
but there is for them no possibility 
of any let-up over the next two 
years. That is why I think it proper 
to put them once again in the 
forefront of my statement and to 
record my appreciation of their 
achievement. They have shown 
great application and self-sacrifice 
individually but the main secret of 
their success has been, as I well 
appreciate, the keen team spirit 
that animates them and permeates 
right through the Company. Therein 
lies the best augury for our future; 





During the year turnover increased 
by 183 per cent. to £103,500,000; 
trading profits by 45 per cent. to 
£14,757,725; and net profit before 
taxation, at £11,188,733, by nearly 
60 per cent. Even in a year of high 
demand for nearly all of our products, 
these are fine figures, and exceeded our 
expectations. 





and an explanation for the satis- 
faction that working for R.T.B. 
seems so often to yield. 


FUTURE PROFITS 
The first few months of the new 
year have witnessed some general 
easing in demand for steel sheet and 
tinplate and lower prices in export 
markets. On the other hand, the 





press forward with big expansion 


price of coal—one of our main raw 
materials—has been abruptly in- 
creased and is likely to lead to 
consequential increases in the 
costs of electricity and possibly of 
other services. Wages have also 
risen. The Iron and Steel Board 
have decided that the industry 
should bear these increased costs. 
We are thus faced witha situation— 
at least for the time being—in 
which profit margins are being 
pared from both above and below, 
while turnover is being checked. 
None of our present main develop- 
ment schemes will contribute 
materially to our profits during our 
current financial year, so that 
unless there isarecovery in demand 
it would be unwise to expect our 
trading profits to be as high as they 
were this year. Indeed they are 
likely to be lower. Out of these 
profits we shal] have to meet higher 
interest and other charges on our 
large development expenditures at 
Llanwern and elsewhere, 

The Stee! Industry. of course, cannot 
command outstandingly good times. 
There must be periods of hesitation, and 
of consolidation, or of activity in 
circumstances of lower profit margins; 
but in the medium and longer term we 
are confident that we can expect an 
ever-growing demand for our products. 


NEW INTEGRATED PLANT 


The work on the construction of the 
Spencer Works is proceeding ener- 
getically. The site at present being 
developed—a ‘green field” 33 miles 
long by 13 miles wide—has been the 
scene of dramatic activity and change. 
Nearly 9,000,000 tons of fill have been 
introduced, 20 miles of permanent 
railway track have been laid, and 
16 miles of roads installed. Blast fur- 
naces, cooling towers, coke ovens and 
structural steelwork are already affect- 
ing its skyline. But the weather during 
the autumn and winter has been 
extremely unhelpful. Owing to this and 
to some other circumstances beyond 
the control of your Company, the plant 
will be later in coming to completion 
than had been planned. With reluctance 
we have been forced to recognise this, 
but every effort will be directed to 
reducing the delay. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
Apart from the Spencer Works, we 
have on hand a number of other 
development schemes. At Ebbw 
Vale progress is being made with 
the erection of a Second Electro- 
lytic Tinning Line. This will enable 
us to manufacture heavier electro- 
lytically coated tinplates than at 
present and also to produce differ- 
entially coated tinplates. 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LTD., 47 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1 


The L.D. oxygen top-blown cop. 
verter to which I referred in my last 
year’s statement is now in opera. 
tion and is producing steel of high 
quality. We are licensees for the 
United Kingdom and most of the 
Commonwealth for this revolv. 
tionary process, the merits of 
which have received rapid recogni. 
tion in the U.K. since we adopted 
it for use at the Spencer Works, 
The original intention of ow 
installation at Ebbw Vale was for 
training purposes for the Spencer 
Works but the quality has proved 
so successful that the vessel jg 
being used for normal production, 





At Redbourn also forward strides 
have been taken with our schemes 
for increasing iron and_ steel 
capacity and for the installation of 
a new continuous billet mill. These 
plans which include the installation 
of the Rotor process are scheduled 
to reach completion during 1962. 

At Panteg, where we produce 
stainless and special steels, 4 
Sendzimir cold reduction miil with 
ancillary equipment is being erect- 
ed. This will allow us to double our 
output of stainless steel, while 
improving quality and enabling 
lighter gauges to be produced. It is 
hoped that the new plant will be 
completed during 1961. Progress is 
also being made in the installation 
at Panteg of a large scale experi- 
mental plant forcontinuouscasting. 

Other new developments include 
the installation of a continuous 
galvanising line at our Bryngwyn 
Works in West Wales; and a scheme 
for the maintenance and expansion 
of the re-rolling capacity of ow 
Monks, Hall & Co. works at 
Warrington which will enable us to 
increase its production—consuming 
more of our own semi-finished steel 
from Redbourn. 


PERSONAL TRIBUTE 
Again this year I would pay tribute 
to the services of Mr. Latham, your 
Deputy Chairman, a counsellor of 
great experience and wisdom; and 
to Mr. Spencer, your Managing 
Director, whose shrewd vigour, 
enthusiasm and imagination have 
been unfailing. He possesses rare 
qualities of leadership. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


A ROCKET AIMED AT VENUS was launched from a 
Soviet earth satellite, and was expected to arrive 
in the second half of May, which ought to be a 
nice time of the year on Venus. The Katanga 
authorities announced the escape, murder by 
tribesmen, and burial, of Mr. Lumumba, the 
deposed Prime Minister of the Congo, and two 
of his former ministers, and rewarded the village 
where they had been put to death. The Soviet 
Government demanded the condemnation of 
Belgium, the arrest and trial of President 
Tshombe of Katanga and General Mobutu, and 
the dismissal of Mr. Hammarskjold, for the insti- 
gation of and connivance in ‘an international 
crime. 


* 


THE Observer gave details of the ‘violent, acri- 
monious and fundamental’ conflict that broke 
out between the Russians and the Chinese at the 
Moscow conference of Communist parties in 
December, in the course of which, it seems, the 
Chinese accused Mr. Khrushchev of ‘revisionism,’ 
and Mr. Khrushchev said that Mao Tse-tung was 
just another Stalin-—a rude word in Moscow these 
days. There was also a bit of a public tiff between 
Professor Fred Hoyle and Professor Martin Ryle. 
both of Cambridge, over what the former called 
the ‘fantastically cheap success’ of the latter's 
‘began-with-a-big-bang’ theory of an evolving, not 
a static, universe. 


* 


A WHITE PAPER ON HOUSING Offered bigger sub- 
sidies for local authorities that needed them, and 
an incentive to others to adopt differential rent 
schemes. Another White Paper, on defence, told 
nobody anything they didn’t know already. The 
Opposition, already angry over the Government's 
NHS policy, was also cross with Sir Gordon 
Touche, deputy Speaker, for accepting the clo- 
sure of the debate on it, but could not persuade 
him to resign. The Prime Minister announced 
that he would set up a Royal, but small and brisk, 
Commission on the Press. 


* 





THERE WAS RIOTING in Angola, and high words | 
jat the Northern Rhodesian constitutional talks 
|in London, where Mr. Macleod was accused of 
| privately letting Sir Roy Welensky know about 
| his constitutional proposals before divulging them 
to the delegates. More than a quarter of the 
| Conservative Party’s MPs tabled a motion that 
the Government should stick to the 1958 Lennox- 
| Boyd plan for Northern Rhodesia and, in effect, 
that Mr. Macleod should go slower in Africa. 


* 





DR. VFRWOFRD sent South African Security 
sranch detectives to London to investigate South 
Africans there who might cause ‘unpleasantness’ | 
when he arrived for the Commonwealth Con- 
ference in March. General John Grombach, 
United States Army (retired), set detectives on 
to looking into Lord Exeter’s political affiliations 
and sympathies, because ‘he leaned over back- 
wards to appease both Moscow and the Chinese 
Reds in connection with the Olympic Games,’ but 
later said that he would take Lord Exeter's word 
for it that he was not a Communist. 


* 





CHURCHILL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, decided to allow 
women guests at high table; the limit on the num- | 
ber of women undergraduates in the University 
was removed; and a referendum on women’s mem- | 
bership of the Union was circulated. Sir Winston 
Churchill lost his budgerigar, Toby, and Prince 








Philip shot six gurials in Swat. 
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IN THE BALANCE 


Wwe VER is the outcome of the Conference 
on Northern Rhodesia’s future constitution, 
one thing had become clear before it had properly 
begun: the handling of the affair by the Govern- 
ment here has been deplorable. To allow the 
representatives of one side formally to boycott 
the Conference, but informally to have access to 
the ear of Ministers—and even of the Prime 
Minister—inevitably made the African repre- 
sentatives feel they were being tricked. The 
Times's argument last week that Mr. Greenfield. 
‘as representative of Sir Roy Welensky, is very 
properly given easy access to the British Prime 
Minister’ may be theoretically sound: but to the 
African delegates, Sir Roy is their chief adversary 
and the distinction in practice is meaningless. It 
must have struck Mr. Kaunda only as further 
evidence of English perfidy. 

Surprisingly, on Monday the Times did one of 
its remarkable about-turns (as over South Africa 
a year ago) and came out with a powerful mani- 
festo in favour of the Macleod policy, coupled 
with an injunction to Mr. Macleod himself not 
to weaken in face of back-bench pressure (an edi- 
torial which predictably roused Lord Salisbury to 
defend the Rhodesia diehards the following day). 
That everything now depends on Mr. Macleod’s 
staunchness can hardly be disputed. He alone, of 
British Ministers, has the trust of the Africans. 
To win that trust he has had to take them into his 
confidence about his plans, If he is compelled to 
go back on those plans, not merely will this con- 
ference be wrecked, but the new Southern 
Rhodesian concord will be shattered also; for. 
already, Mr. Nkome is under attack for givin 
away too much, and he lacks the power to contr¢ 
his followers of a Nyerere or a Kaunda. 

And the future of Central Africa has now been 
made all the more perilous by the death of 
Lumumba. Had he been murdered months ago, in 
the first stages of the Congolese crisis, it would 
have been possible to express formal public 
regrets while privately welcoming the disappear- 
ance of a dangerous maniac. But during the 


¢ 
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months of his imprisonment Lumumba the 
legend took over from Lumumba the upstart; and 
his death means there can be no peace, no settle- 
ment in the Congo—not at until the 
Tshombes and the Mobutus have either them- 
selves met violent ends, or been ousted. 

Worse, the murder has given the Russians just 
the excuse they needed to revive their vendetta 
against Hammarskjéld. That the Russians should 
rage, with the murder of Imre Nagy (to name 
only one) on their hands, may sound ridiculous 
here; but to the Africans and to the uncommitted 
they will seem on this occasion to have reason on 
their side. And this will help them not only in 
their campaign to rid themselves of Ham- 
marskjéld but also—which is much more sinister 
—to turn the directorate of UN operations into 
a triumvirate, with one Communist member who 
can be relied upon to make its operations impos- 
sible. when that is in the Russian interest. 

Mr. Macleod has been in tricky situations be- 
fore, and found a way out of them; in spite of 
the deep and understandable anger of the 
Africans last weekend, they would still be willing 
to compromise—with him. But they will not com- 
promise with Welensky. If the impression is 
created that Sir Roy has been able to exert any 
pressure on the Prime Minister to prevent Mr. 
Macleod from completing his grand design, then 
the African leaders will have no compunction in 
nulling out of the negotiations. And that could 
jean chaos in Central Africa. 


least, 


Sleeping Dogs Lie 

k. Bryan Macee was the (unsuccessful) 

Labour candidate for Mid-Bedfordshire in 
the by-election which followed Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd's elevation to the peerage. During the cam- 
paign, a reporter from the Times visited the con- 
slituency, and the Times printed reports which, 
Mr. Magee complained, contained mis-statements 
of fact, and seriously distorted his (Mr. Magee’s) 
ittitudes and campaign. He wrote a letter to the 
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Times, which they refused to publish. He wrote to 
Sir William Haley and got a rude letter back, 
from one Woolley, on the Editor’s behalf. 

On December 18, his patience worn thin, he 
sent the whole correspondence to the Press Coun- 
cil, asking them to investigate the case, and say- 
ing that he could prove a number of his charges 
against the Times. On December 20 he received 
a formal acknowledgement; the rest was silence. 
Until, that is. Wednesday of this week. when he 
was sent by the Press Council a letter containing 
a press release they intended to send out the 
following day, saying that they had decided that 
Mr. Magee ‘had not substantiated his complaint. 
When he telephoned the Press Council to express 
his astonishment at this—in our opinion grossly 
misleading—statement that he had not ‘substanti- 
ated’ a complaint that he had never been called 
upon by the Press Council to substantiate, he 
tearnt that no investigation of the complaint had 
deen made by the Press Council, apart from read- 
ing the correspondence he had sent them. Much 
worse still, the press release includes a statement 
from Sir William Haley in_reply to Mr. Magee, 
and the clear implication is that this was made 
Sefore the Press Council. It was not; it was from 
the Times's letter to Mr. Magee, which Mr. 
Magee had sent them. 

It is true that nobody takes the Press Council 
seriously. But this sort of behaviour is surely go- 
ing a little far even for an entirely comic body. 
Perhaps the new Royal Commission could investi- 
gate the behaviour of the body which was, it is 


ironical to remember, the sole result of the old. 


one. 


The Conservatives—and Kennedy 


A the time of the American presidential 
election it was widely, and probably cor- 
rectly, assumed that had England been a state 
of the Union, her vote would have gone mas- 
sively to Kennedy. And although most of us 
politely disclaimed any intention of teaching the 
American electorate their job, the result of the 
election would obviously be of vital concern to 
England, because on it would depend the nature 
of the leadership which the West looked to in 
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the coming four years. What few of us foresaw, 
though, was the extent to which a Kennedy vic- 
tory might influence the course of internal 
politics here; an influence that is becoming more 
pronounced as the weeks go by. 

There is, for example, the impact of the new 
President on the Labour Party. In between the 
pacifists and the unilateralists on the one side and 
the supporters of the Western Alliance on the 
other, there is a substantial number of MPs who 
have no very strong feelings either way, but are 
anxious to float with the tide, so that they will 
not be left stranded if the miracle happens and 
Labour again acquires a parliamentary majority. 
To such men, it is becoming apparent that if 
Kennedy pursues a resolute and realistic line 
with Khrushchev, and if, as now seems certain, 
Khrushchev is in the mood to bargain, in order 
to put himself in a stronger position in his deal- 
ings with the Chinese, then some relaxation of 
international tension may follow—possibly even 
some agreement on nuclear control; and this 
would destroy much of the political pull, such as 
it is, of unilateralism and pacifism. 

The Conservative Party, too, is becoming 
worried about the impact of the philosophy con- 
tained in the President's State of the Union 
speech—itself summing up the blood-and-sweat 
ideas he had put forward during the election. The 
contrast between the President’s attitude and the 
Prime Minister’s recent ‘We've got it good’ re- 
avowal is disturbing to those Tories who foresee 
continued difficulties for Britain abroad, particu- 
larly over Africa, coupled with the possibility of 
further recession at home. They know that what 
matters, in time of a domestic crisis, is not so 
much the Government’s capacity for handling it 
but the image the Government has presented; if, 
by some mischance, Britain ceases to have it good, 
the voters may turn to the Opposition in spite of 
its divisions and its general air of decay, simply 
out of resentment at being duped. 

This, certainly, has been the trend of recent 
thinking within the party, and it has been finding 
expression recently in Right-wing political com- 
mentaries—such as Peregrine Worsthorne’s in 
the Sunday Telegraph, which pointed to the con- 
trast between Washington today, bubbling over 
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with new men and new ideas, and Westminster, 
Where politics, Labour filibustering over the 
health charges notwithstanding, look singularly 
flat. In the past, too, it was possible for a Con- 
servative to jeer at the plight of the Labour Party, 
with no alternative leader to turn to if Mr. Gait- 
skell were deposed. But now, Conservatives are 
becoming worried about their own party's future. 
There have been rumours that Mr. Macmillan 
would like to retire some time before the next 
general election, to give his successor a chance 
to establish himself. The assumption is that Mi 
Butler will succeed: but a minority detest the idea, 
and nobody in the party is really enthusiastic 
about it The possibility that Selwyn Lloyd might 
establish himself as a candidate appears to have 
been knocked on the head by his recent lament- 
able performance in the Commons; it reminded 
Conservative back-benchers just how tongue-tied 
and lost he seemed after Suez, something that 
they had managed to forget 

If the prospects for the immediate future 
looked bright, the party could afford to sit back 
and wait—especially with the Labour Party ofler- 
ing no serious competition. But if a crisis does 
arise, Mr. Macmillan might easily find, as Cham- 
berlain did, that Tory love is fickle—especially if 
President Kennedy emerges as the dominant 
figure on the international scene, eclipsing the 
Prime Minister's prestige as a p acificator. 


Men and Machines 


OR years, newspaper managers in London 

have been bitterly complaining of restrictive 
practices by the printing unions. Hardly a week 
passes in Fleet Street without some fresh story 
being heard about, say,.the introduction ol 
labour-saving machinery being followed by union 
insistence that labour must on no account be 
saved, and that if necessary the redundant men 
must be kept standing idle beside the new 
machine. The unions, for their part, are scarcely 
less uncomplimentary about the managers: and 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association is impar- 
tially damned by both—one of its own members 
has frequently likened it to a stranded jellyfish. 
Yet for some reason the two sides have never got 
together to decide how recent advances in the 
printing industry, which could make printing far 
more efficient, and, in the long run, lift wages 
higher, can be introduced without dislocating the 
labour market. It has taken the Odhams affair to 
persuade the Prime Minister it is time for the 
State to intervene, by gently banging their heads 
together in front of a Royal Commission. 

We argued a couple of weeks ago that a new 
Royal Commission on the press could not add 
much to what the last one said. It is not, how- 
ever, illogical to welcome this one, because Mr. 
Macmillan has directed it to examine an aspect 
of the press that the last one did not attempt to 
deal with. In its report it mentioned that accusa- 
tions had been made about restrictive practices 
inflating newspaper production costs; but it felt 
that they were not within the scope of its inquiry. 
The report went on, though, to say: “We think it 
right to draw attention to the matter in order that 
the appropriate authority may consider whether 
any inquiry into restrictive practices in this in- 
dustry is desirable.” The appropriate authority has 
taken rather a long time, but at least the new 
Royal Commission has been told to investigate 
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along the lines its predecessor recommended 
It will also, of course, have other issues to think 
about; but few people in the newspaper industry 
would dispute that restrictive practices present 
one of the most important and intractable prob- 
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lems facing the press today. The Commission 
might do worse than undertake the difficult but 
surely not impossible task of working out their 
cost to an individual newspaper. The figure 
would be startling 


Syrian Anniversary 


From 


HIS Weekend the Syrians and Egyptians cele- 
: po the third anniversary of the merger of 
their two countries in the United Arab Republic 
Many Syrians will be wondering what they have 
to celebrate, for earlier this month the blow fell 
for which many of them have been waiting with 
apprehension; a presidential decree from Cairo 
ordered the institution of exchange control in 
Syria, bringing the Syrian economy into line 
with Egypt’s and making possible a currency 
union between the two regions, with a single cen- 
tral bank for the whole republic—steps which are 
likely to follow within the next two or three 
months. 

Free trade has always been the lifeblood of 
Syria, in its days of independence between 1946 
and 1958, during the French mandate, and for 
long before. Cities like Damascus and Aleppo 
grew up on the trade routes between the Mediter- 
ranean and Mesopotamia. By putting an end to 
it, President Nasser has not merely clipped the 
wings of the merchants and money-changers of 
these ‘ports of the desert’; he has told the Syrians 
that they have to break with their past of 
liberalism and free enterprise, and follow the 
road he has already mapped out (though not as 
yet very clearly) for the Egyptians, of State-con- 
trolled economic planning, with a narrow foot- 
way—it grows narrower all the time—set aside 
for the individual capitalist entrepreneur. To ask 
the Syrians to celebrate this landmark in the 
history of the union is like inviting a rugby team 
out to celebrate, and then taking them to a 
temperance hotel. But the new measure only con- 
firms the whole trend of President Nasser’s policy 
for the republic. Without it, as the Syrian 
Minister of Economy told me last month, ‘this 
union makes no sense.’ It was absurd that a 
citizen of the republic travelling from Damascus 
to Cairo, as one might go from Edinburgh to 
London, should have had to declare his currency 
on arrival, and to have his bags searched for the 
luxury goods which were freely available in 
Syria but whose import into Egypt was forbidden 
by the Egyptian exchange control regulations. 
Chis kind of inequality bred envy and encouraged 
smuggling, and as long as there was no economic 
union between the two regions the political union 
was insecure. 

To many Syrians this was an agreeable state 
of affairs. They were happy to enjoy Nasser’s 
protection, both against Israel and against the 
local firebrands who had punctuated Syria’s 
dozen years of independent existence with half a 
dozen coups d’état—but they considered the 
Egyptians somewhat boorish, politically naive, 
and certainly not qualified to run anybody else’s 
affairs for them. Like the Socialists of the Syrian 
Ba’ath party, who engineered the union in the 
confident expectation that they would end up 
running Egypt rather than the other way round, 
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they underestimated Nasser. Nasser did not want 
to ‘take over’ Syria when he did, and he only 
agreed to do so when the Baath leaders (who 
occupied a commanding position in Syria at the 
time) accepted his terms without even seeing 
them-—terms which included the dissolution of 
the Syrian political parties; today, after three 
years of union, they remain dissolved and look 
less like returning to life than ever. Consequently 
there is no focus for opposition to Nasser’s 
policies, and in any case the Ba’ath party, whose 
members are the most critical of these policies, 
are in a bad position to take any action against 
them, for they are the foremost advocates of 
Arab unity and so can hardly lead the forces 
which would like to undo the only practical 
example of Arab unity so far in existence. 

Apart from the Ba’ath party the opposition 
comes mainly from the merchant class, whose 
situation commands a_ certain amount of 
sympathy. The merchants of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus can fairly claim that Syria’s remarkable post- 
war progress has been due in large part to their 
enterprise; yet it is on them that the blow now 
falls. But this is not an argument which cuts much 
ice with Nasser, whose answer will be that any- 
thing they can do, he can do better, through 
properly organised and centrally controlled 
planning. And he may be right—though it 
remains to be proved and the Syrian commercial 
instinct defies all the rules of the game—for 
although the Syrian economy as a whole pros- 
pered, thanks to the enterprise of the merchants, 
the effects of this prosperity were felt most 
unevenly through the country, and much that 
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might have been done to spread its benefits was 
left undone. The creation of various light 
industries in Syria since the union with Egypt 
has begun to rectify this fault, and present plans 
for irrigation will do more. 

In short, Nasser’s plan for Syria now begins to 
emerge. after three years of grouping, during 
which an evident desire to placate the Syrians 
ind to calm their apprehensions seemed to inhibit 
Nasser’s natural instinct to force the pace, “Syria 
is like a woman,’ they used to say, ‘she needs to 
be led and not driven.” For a long time Nasser 
seemed to agree, and he tried various methods 
of governing them, finally sending his most 
trusted lieutenant, Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, 
tu listen to their grievances and try to coax them 
into full co-operation. But nothing he tried was 
successful in stilling the rising murmur of dis- 
content, and last September Nasser appointed the 
former Syrian secret police chief, Colonel Abdel 
Hamid Serraj. as ‘chairman of the Executive 
Council in the Syrian Region,’ which made this 
young and unpopular officer the most powerful 
man in Syria. 

From then on, woman or no woman, it was 
plain that Syria was to be driven, and the 
imposition of exchange control regulations was 
merely the logical extension of a process which 
had already started with restrictions on imports 
last year. Official statements in Cairo and 
Damascus have denied that a currency union is 
to be carried out immediately; it will only take 
place. these statements say, when the authorities 
are satisfied that it will not harm the interests of 
either party. But it is not likely to be long delayed, 
and already during the last six months before the 
decree imposing exchange control the Syrian 
currency had depreciated so much on the open 
market that it was almost on a par with that of 
Egypt. Once the currency union has taken place, 
with a single central bank set up, presumably 
in Cairo, to which the backing for the old Syrian 
currency will be removed, Syria will really have 
been integrated into the UAR, and any dreams 
that Syrians might entertain of a reversion to 
Syrian independence will be—just dreams. 


The Prisoners of St. Helena: Part 4 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Once more into the Bahraini 
breach, and any of you who are 
beginning to tire of the subject 
should remember two _ things: 
first, that whenever Mr. Heath 
makes a statement for the 
defence in the House of Com- 
mons it is necessary for the 
prosecution to reply, lest he win 
by default, and second that there 
are three men in prison on St 
Helena, and two in Bahrain, who have been 
there for over four years for a crime they did 
not commit, after a trial that was faked, with the 
full connivance of the British Government, and 
that they are liable to remain there for another 
nine years if nothing is done about it. Mr. Heath 
has made another of his statements to the House; 
it behoves me to answer. 

Mr. Heath said that one of the prisoners— 





Abdul Rahman al Bakar—had written to the 
Governor of St. Helena on January 31, saying 
that he had previously sent a telegram to the 
London firm of solicitors acting for the three 
men declining any further legal action on their 
behalf. He added in his letter to the Governor, 
said Mr. Heath, that he wished to be returned 
to Bahrain, ‘as a lonely person who had not 
seen his family for four years.’ The Governor 
had then been instructed to ask the other two 
prisoners whether they wished to be transferred 
to Bahrain, and reported that they said they did. 
(Al Bakar’s original letter, claimed Mr. Heath, 
was written as a result of a broadcast he had 
heard on the Arabic Service of the BBC, re- 
counting what had happened in the House on 
January 30.) 

Now first things first. As is usual with state- 
ments made by Mr. Heath on this subject, there 
are parts of it which are difficult to reconcile 
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with other parts. Mr. Heath said of the letter 
from Al Bakar to the Governor that ‘the full 
text . . . became available to me only last night.’ 
But he also said that on receipt of it, with its 
ambiguity as to the wishes of the other two 
prisoners, the ‘Governor was . . . instructed to 
interview the other two prisoners... ." Now 
if Mr. Heath only got the text of Abdul Rah- 
man’s letter on February 7, it is not clear how 
he instructed the Governor to take any action 
under the terms of it a week earlier 

This, however, is a detail. What is important 
is what lies behind the whole of this latest de- 
velopment. It is quite simply that the Govern- 
ment has realised—and the Colonial Office has 
actually admitted—that the jig is up. The three 
men, back in 1956, were transferred to HMS 
Loch Insh, which was to take them to St. Helena, 
before the Act validating their transfer was in 
force in Bahrain, and therefore illegally. Habeas 
corpus proceedings, therefore, if reinstituted now 
on this point, could hardly fail. It is clear that 
the Government realises this not only from the 
Colonial Office’s admission, but from the way 
in which, when it was suggested that the first 
steps in the proceedings (the hearing in St. 
Helena, from which an appeal to the Privy 
Council would lie) could be done by correspon- 
dence, the reply from the Government was that 
it intended to contest the proceedings with 
counsel at every step of the way. This, since it 
would inevitably drag out the proceedings for 
many more months, and since the men’s money 
has now run out, might have been ideally cal- 
culated to produce a reluctance on the part of 
the men to proceed at all. The psychological 
pressure to which their bitter and lonely im- 
prisonment, with its separation from their 
families, must already have subjected them is 
almost incalculable, and this last item might have 
proved conclusive. 

Even so, one point should be made. For the 
Governor of St. Helena, who has been in this 
from the beginning (he asked for permission 
to be granted under Order in Council for the 
men to be transferred to his island before their 
trial had started), to be the man to interview 
the prisoners and ask them whether they wished 
to stay there or be returned to Bahrain is a 
shocking enough business; the fact that his inter- 
view took place without any notification to the 
men’s solicitors makes it still more shocking. 

Still, whatever the pressure, proper or im- 
proper, to which these men had been subjected, 
there remained Mr. Heath’s statement that they 
had asked that no further legal action should 
be taken on their behalf, and that they should 
be returned to Bahrain, if they cannot be set 
free. The Opposition (with the exception of Mr. 
John Stonehouse) were a good deal too ready 
to accept this and sink back with a sigh of relief. 
Even Mr. Healey said that ‘all of us on both 
sides of the House will welcome the fact that 
the Government are to be relieved of a repug- 
nant responsibility which, in the view of many 
of us, they should never have undertaken’; but 
Pilate is not the most widely admired character 
in history. For the Opposition to accept the 
Government's action, which is only being taken 
because it can no Jonger conceal that jt acted 
illegally in the first place and because once the 
men are back in Bahrain no further action can 
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be taken against the British Government, is a 
melancholy index to the Opposition’s present 
state; it is this sort of target they should be 
firing on, not poor Sir Gordon Touche. 

But this is not the end of the story. There is one 
further curious ambiguity in Mr. Heath’s state- 
ment, when he says that the men said that ‘if 
they were not to be released they would prefer 
to be returned to Bahrain.’ It is legitimate to 
wonder how they put this, and how strongly they 
vere assured by their gaoler, the Governor, that 
they were not to be released; I doubt, for instance, 
if he stressed the vital fact that the Colonial 
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Office had thrown in the Government’s hand for 
it on the legality of their imprisonment, if indeed 
he mentioned it at all. If further instructions 
should now turn up from the men on St. Helena, 
or any of them, saying that they do want fresh 
habeas corpus proceedings brought, a very curi- 
ous light would be cast on Mr. Heath’s state- 
ment, on the Governor’s account of his inter- 
view, and on the interview itself. Without reve.!- 
ing information that might be of value to the 
enemy, I can say that I would not be 
surprised if such instructions were to turn up. 
lo be, no doubt, continued. 


The Protection Racket 


By BAMBER 


N the evening of February 1 two men 
mingled with the crowd going into the Gar- 
rick Theatre to see Fings Ain’t Wot They Used 
T’Be. One imagines them checking their coats, 
buying programmes, being shown to their seats 
—two ordinary theatre-lovers. But as the lights 
went down and the vain girls around them slid 
their glasses stealthily out of their handbags, 
these two, equally stealthily, slid notebooks out 
of their pockets. Throughout the show they 
scribbled away, and if they occasionally snig- 
gered—-well, how pleasant to be able to enjoy 
one’s work. 
The result of this quiet visit was the follow- 
ing letter, received at the Garrick a week later: 
Dear Sir, 

The Lord Chamberlain has received numerous 
complaints against the play Fings Ain't Wot 
They Used T’Be, in consequence of which he 
arranged for an inspection of the Garrick 
Theatre to be made on the Ist February last. 

It is reported to His Lordship that numerous 
unauthorised amendments to the allowed manu- 
script have been made, and I am to require you 
to revert to it at once, submitting for approval 
any alterations which you wish to make before 
continuing them in use, 

In particular I am to draw your attention to 
the undernoted, none of which would have been 
allowed had they been submitted, and which I 
am to ask you to confirm by return of post have 
all been removed from the play; 
4ct I. Indecent business of Rosie putting her 
hand up Red Hot's bottom. 

The dialogue between Rosie and Bettie 
‘You've got a cast-iron stomach.’ ‘You've got to 
have it in our business.’ 

The interior decorator is not to be played as 

a homosexual and his remark . . . ‘Excuse me 
dear, red plush, that’s camp that is’ is to be 
omitted, as is the remark ‘I’ve strained meself.’ 
The builder’s labourer is not to carry the plank 
of wood in the erotic place and at the erotic 
angle that he does, and the Lord Chamberlain 
wishes to be informed of the manner in which 
the plank is in future to be carried. 
Act Il. The reference to the Duchess of Argyll 
is to be omitted, Tosher, when examining Red 
Hot’s bag, is not to put his hand on Rosie's 
bottom with finger aligned as he does at the 
moment, The remark ‘Don't drink that stuff, it 
will rot your drawers is to be omitted. 

Tosher is not to push Rose backwards against 
a table when dancing in such a manner that her 
legs appear through his open legs in a manner 
indicative of copulation. 

Yours faithfully, 


Assistant Comptroller. 





GASCOIGNE 


This beautiful document should be useful to 
pornographers who haven't yet realised the 
salacious potential of official language. ‘Aligned 
in particular, is a word which has been seriously 
underworked in this field 

But | am quoting this letter because it reveals 
very clearly what our dramatic censor spends 
most of his time doing. Some people have man- 
aged to see him as a tireless defender of our 
island happiness, health and heritage, bravely 
facing up to and turning back the most unimagin- 
able, indescribable. unheard-of, etc., bits of 
filth—-we all know what these writing johnnies 
are like. But here he is suddenly revealed in his 
true colours, busily snipping away at harmless 
little jokes and gestures which one could find in 
plenty of pubs, Sundays included. And remem- 
ber that this is a public service, a part of democ- 
racy (numerous complaints’ etc.). Anyone want- 
ing a campaign leaflet against censorship should 
simply print this letter with the simple slogan: 
‘These words were written on your behalf.’ 

The letter was signed, not by Lord Scarbrough 
himself, but by his adviser, Lieut.-Colonel Penn. 
The reasons for Colonel Penn’s sudden swoop on 
Fings, after it has been delighting audiences for 
more than a year, remain mysterious. He men- 
tions the ‘numerous complaints,’ but his office 
gets these about every show—a mere channel for 
complaints is enough to make some people reach 
for their pens—and there are other shows now 
running which could as logically have been 
visited. Or was Colonel Penn’s main intention the 
defence of the Duchess of Argyll? Certainly the 
reference stands out oddly amongst the other 
objections. Yet, if the censor were relieved of 
his unnecessary responsibility in this direction, 
the law of libel would be quite adequate to deal 
with any injustice that there might be. 

Criticism of the censor boils down to criticism 
of the office, rather than the officer. (Colonel 
Penn's letter reflects this inseparability—-he 
pretends to be conveying his Lordship’s wishes, 
Whereas His Lordship was in India on all the 
dates mentioned.) The whole function is 
ludicrous, and nobody could make it anything 
else. To prove this, try and write that letter to 
the Garrick without making it seem ridiculous. 
After one or two attempts you merely have to 
give the whole thing up as a bad job. But then 
one’s main criticism of Colonel Penn is that he 
doesn’t do just that. 
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Western Defences 


By CHRISTOPHER 


tinties there may be about 


HATEVER uncer! 
a more distant future, no one of any re- 


imagines that there is any like- 


sponsibility today 
lihood of an nediate Russian nuclear attack 
on the West. The otf-chance remains of a conflict 
breaking out through accident, but the handling 
of difficult situations. whether they be in Berlin o1 
in Laos, in the Congo or in Cuba. seems to show 
that, however ready they may be to play with 
fire, leading statesmen are at least determined not 
to be immediately burnt by it. On the reasons for 
this relative and temporary security opinions 
differ. Russophils are content to say merely that 
Russia is peace-loving. More sophisticated critics, 
with somewhat better reasons, argue that the 
Russians are convinced that they are winning 
anyway and see no reason why they should 
wantonly destroy what in their view will soon 
be their own assets. The defenders of the West's 
defence policies say that peace is maintained by 
the balance of forces--by the West's deterrent 
powel 

Now, it is a platitude that a deterrent can only 
be effective if it is credible. In order that it 
should deter. it is necessary not only to show the 
damage that it could inflict, but also to persuade 
the enemy that it would tn fact be used. If there 
is once a suspicion of bluff the credibility 
vanishes. That being so. Lord Home was unwise 
to say in the House of Lords. during the debate 
about NATO. that ‘a// the evidence’ shows that 
the United States would come to the aid of her 
illies if they were attacked. If he had said that 
on the balance of the evidence we think tt 
probable that she would. | would have had no 
quarrel; but to say that a// the evidence is in 
favour is simply ‘not true: the Russians know very 
well that it is not true: and obviously they will be 
1 their belief that the West is not 


encouraged 1 
sure of itself 
For it is notorious that there has been debate 
in America. as is indeed only natural. whether. in 
these days of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
America should reply to an attack on one ef her 
allies by an attack on Russia that would inevit- 
ably attract a further attack on her own cities. In 
what was the most fundamental criticism of the 
present British defence policies in the recent 
House of Commons defence debate. Mr. Julian 
Critchley quoted from what he called the ‘Freu- 
dian slip’ of Mr. Herter. until the change of ad- 
ninistration American Secretary of State. ‘I can- 
not conceive of any President, said Mr. Herter, 
involving us in an all-out nuclear war unless the 
facts showed clearly that we are in danger of all- 
yut devastation ourselves.’ Admittedly plenty of 
other Americans have said the opposite and 
particularly after the change of administration 
Mr. Herter’s word does not in ttself setthe Ameri- 
can policy, but it is important enough to make it 


silly to say that a// the evidence is in favour ot 
an automatic American reaction 

Those who insist that our security depends on 
the strength of our defences have always 
assumed that American support can be taken for 
granted -that the whole Western world is the 


defence unit. British unilateralists are often con- 
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demned for ‘sheltering behind the umbrella’ of 
the American nuclear bomb. But if we cannot 
take American support for granted, the whole 
argument has to be revised. In an article, ‘Who 
Commands the Atlantic Deterrent?’ in the cur- 
rent issue of Crossbow, Mr. Critchley argues that 
we should throw all our resources behind NATO; 
make over Bomber Command to it, offer France 
a number of V-bombers provided that she puts 
them under NATO control. and equip NATO 
with Polaris. 

But there are two obvious difficulties about a 
NATO nuclear deterrent. Obviously it makes no 
sense so long as NATO remains a loose, unco- 
ordinated alliance with fifteen fingers on the 
trigger and no clear arrangement who would 
have the authority to press it. Lord Gladwyn in 
his speech in the Lords admitied this defect. but 
Was not greatly worried because he did not think 
that there was going to be a war anyway. Mr 
Critchley and his Bow Group associates. more 
responsibly. argue that the logic of a single de- 
fence unit demands « single political authority. 
But whatever logic requires. and whatever the 
future may one day produce, there seems little 
chance of any immediate surrender of 
sovereignty by Western governments on a scale 
to make NATO a real authority. One can hardly 
imagine General de Gaulle agreeing to such a 
surrende! 

In any case. NATO is not a European Third 
Force. It ts an alliance in which the United States 
is the predominant partner. American opinion 
would never tolerate any other than an American 
Supreme Commander for NATO. and, if there- 
fore the problem is that America cannot be 
trusted to make a nuclear retaliation for an 
attack on Europe. it surely follows that she would 
not allow such a retaliation to be made by the 
nuclear forces of NATO--for the Russians 
would certainly consider a NATO attack as an 
act of war by the United States 

Mr. Murray, late of the American Atomic 
Energy Commission, has argued that the destruc- 
tive power of the megaton bomb and the un- 
certainty of the extent and the manner of its 
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effect are such that no sane man would use it 
whether there was to be a second strike in re- 
taliation or not. The danger of destroying his own 
people as well as destroying the enemy would 
be too great. Meanwhile, argues Mr. Murray, the 
United States has unnecessarily weakened herself 
by devoting too much of her resources to megaton 
weapons which she dare not use, and by conse- 
quence too little to lesser weapons which she 
could use. We in Britain have manifestly been 
guilty of the same faull, and it is not at all easy 
to see either what a NATO nuclear force would 
be for or how it would work 

For the continental nations, as for us, what is 
important is to strengthen the conventional forces 
so that they can contain a probing operation or a 
local conflict. If it is uncertain whether the 
Americans would retaliate against a Russian 
attack on a European country, and if it is certain 
that the Russians would only deliver such an 
attack as a consequence of local war that had 
already broken out elsewhere through some acci- 
dent, then surely it is more important to be strong 
enough to see to it that accidents do not happen 
or are immediately brought under control, rather 
than waste our resources on bombers flying per- 
manently round in the air on some ridiculous 
standing patrol to meet an attack that everybody 
knows is not coming. Mr. Critchley is really 
much more anxious -I do not think that I mis- 
represent him- to see stronger conventional 
forces than stronger nuclear forces. Our aim 
should be. he sensibly writes, ‘to ensure that a 
conventional attack could be halted without re- 
sort to nuclear weapons.’ This aim, he adds, ‘is 
by no means hopeless. given the potential 
improvements in conventional fire-power. 1 
agree. 

Phe strongest argument against unilateral dis- 
armament is that. by removing the motive for 
the other side to make concessions, it may make 
multilateral disarmament more difficult. By a 
curious paradox the strongest argument for creat- 
ing a NATO nuclear force is that it might prevent 
the proliferation of independent national nuclear 
forces all over Europe— which would be very 
dangerous. But this, if it be not too cynical a 
conclusion, is on the whole a reason for talking 
about such a force rather than for having one 
What is important is to strengthen the conven- 
tional forces of the NATO nations 
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Englishman in South Africa 


By ROBERT BROWNE 


} was a Sunday morning in Pietermaritzburg. 


the capital city of Natal. A July Sunday morn- 
ing, last year; winter; cool in shade, warm in the 
sunlight. 

J had walked into the main street of the town 
to buy the Durban and Johannesburg Sunday 
papers. They had not yet arrived. | was walking 
up and down the pavement by the paper boy’s 
stand, dreaming. | forget which Walter Mitty | 
then was, but I wanted no interruption. 

A young man, also walking up and down the 
pavement, had brown eyes, the gentle brown eyes 
of an eland, an eland I had seen killed years 
before in East Africa. I was there with a man 
named George. He was about his business, I 
about mine, and we met on a plain in country so 
remote that the animals on it had not yet learned 
to be shy of men with rifles. | had brought food 
for my men. flour, sheep and goats. George relied 
on shooting his meat, and I said one morning that 
[ would walk out with him when he went hunting 
—thoughtlessly, because I am not a huntsman. 

George picked an eland, the largest piece of 
meat on the plain, With its fellows it watched us 
approach. Why doesn’t somebody, I thought 
irrationally, warn it that it is going to be killed? 
I wished to jump up and down, wave my arms, 
shout shoo! 

George’s first shot broke a foreleg high up near 
the shoulder. The animal staggered, wheeled, and 
cantered away on three legs. The broken leg 
swung oul in a semi-circle, 

Again and again, tiring and losing blood, it 
turned to face us. Before we came into range. 
again and again it wheeled, cantered away. But 
at last it faced us and waited. It stood quite still, 
its dark eyes gentle and radiant, waiting to be 
killed. | expected some sweeping threat of its 
horns but only an ear twitched. George shot it 
again. It collapsed slowly head first on to its 
good knee: then rolled over. 

That Sunday morning, J remembered its eyes. 

I stopped walking up and down and stood star- 
ing out into the street. The young man with the 
Pil-wait-while-you-kill-me eyes stopped beside 
me and stared into a shop window filled with 
cameras. | was thinking of Yahoos and 
Houyhnhoms. Face up to it, | said to myself, you 
are a Yahoo. face the fact, a carnivorous mam- 
mal, base and beastly. You'll never be a 
Houyhnhnm. an eland, even. 

The young man started again walking up and 
down. Whenever he passed me he stared into my 
face, curious, then quickly away. He was a high 
and wide young man, an Afrikaner. He wore a 
white shirt open at the neck, with a small light 
blue key pattern repeated across it: light blue 
shoris and stockings: and veldskoen. [ turned my 
head to watch him approaching. The effect of his 
sky blue and white clothing was of freshness and 
cleanliness. He was self-conscious, of his youth, 
his strength. 

He was standing beside me again. scowling at 
the cameras. We were shoulder to shoulder. | 
becume a little embarrassed. He wished, I sup- 
posed, to be spoken to, he stood there with so 
much determination. | am not a clubbable man, 


but J like to hide it. 1 turned my head towards 
him. ] bared my teeth at him. I said, ‘If | am here 
early, the papers are late. If the papers are early, 
1 am late and the papers are sold out. I can never 
exactly time it.’ 

We stood there talking for an hour. perhaps 
longer. We talked politics, which many Afri- 
kaners will not talk with a sociable Englishman. 
lest they wring his neck. Once | said, ‘Let us go to 
drink, something strong or hot, somewhere to sit 
down.’ But he said, ‘No, no, | am not dressed 
properly. No I can not. You can not make me 
change my opinions.’ He thought perhaps I would 
take him to some imperialist den where, draped 
in Union Jacks, I and my fellows danced the 
carmagnole over the Vierkleur, to the tune of 
‘God Save the Queen.’ 

He was a Transvaal Afrikaner, a graduate of 
Pretoria University, twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years old. No English-speaking acquaintance. He 
was born on a farm in the Middelburg district. 
bred by his father (he told me) to hate the 
Englishman and the Nigger, schooled in the 
Afrikaans medium schools in Middelburg and at 
Pretoria University, and a reader of the 
Verwoerd Nationalist paper, the Transvaaler. 

He was fascinated and shocked by me. I was 
one of those monsters he had been conditioned 
to distrust and to hate, parading those opinions 
he had been taught to recognise as the Devil's 
work—respect for liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. While he spoke he hardly took his eyes 
from my face; they moved from my eyes to my 
lips, hung on them like leeches. He watched per- 
haps for some indication, such as the Trans- 
vaaler has led him to expect, a curl of smoke 
from a nostril, a drop of blood from a sharpened 
eye-tooth. 

But I was more dangerous. My manners were 
mild. T seemed to have some sympathy for. in- 
lerest in, his opinions, was even anxious to dis- 
cover why he held them. For twenty years I had 
worked in several African territories learning. by 
irial and error, something of problems he knew 
only from propaganda. 

Also I have had some experience of 
South African Nationalists. They will not 
be happy if | say that there is a common 
type of nationalism and nationalist in Africa 

white, brown, or black. Speeches made 
in South Africa by, say, a cabinet minister, Dr. 
Albert Hertzog, attacking British policies. might 
equally be made further north by some of the 
more hysterical of the coloured politicians 
Whole paragraphs, word for word, are alike. 
There is even a common physical type. lean and 
hungry: the eyes tend to glaze when excited: 
little beards sprout, pointed hairy protests, on the 
chin. One sees such amongst dedicated Afri- 
kaner nationalists; equally amongst fanatical 
Mau-Mau. 

When such a man has come my way J have 
known that there is trouble ahead. There can be 
no reasoning, no moderation. There is a sore 
somewhere inside, poisoning the system. But this 
seemed to be a gentle young man. He had been 
taught hysteria by his leaders. As with the original 
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dog, when the bell rang the saliva dripped, sp 
the words Britain or Nigger (his word) made him 
hysterical. 

J also had this advantage. | was European, By 
this I do not mean in the South African sense, the 
colour of my skin: but the colour rather of my 
opinions, blue-ish: rather conservative in a tra. 
dition commonly called Western Democratic and 
Christian. The young man’s leaders have taught 
him that he, by inheritance, belongs to this tra. 
dition. They claim that they are the upholders 
the only upholders, of this tradition in Africa 
Yet the Western European. looking at South 
Africa, shivers and says, God Forbid! This 
puzzles Afrikaners. It is as though a nursing 
mother has suddenly pulled away the breast and 
said, no more. 

So with this young man. I was representative 
of a tradition he had been taught to respect, 
theoretically and not practically. He longed to 
agree with me, but the Broederhond has long 
ears. Once or twice he made a statement of per- 
sonal, not of indoctrinated opinion. contradicted 
t, became confused: claimed that he could not 
express himself justly in English. Once he said, 
‘| wish I could get away from it all. I would like 
to go to Australia. Do you think they would 
have me there?’ 

I said, ‘Yes, passage part-paid. Read _ the 
papers. Australia particularly wants men of your 
qualifications.” Then he said, looking at me with 
horror, ‘——~ No, no, | did not mean it. This is 
my country, Of course I will stay here.’ 

He tried sometimes to be fierce. He said. for 
example, ‘The only good Englishman is a dead 
Englishman,’ with such ferocious solemnity, 
looking so like an amiable dog which has just 
barked fiercely and then asks to be patted as a 
reward, that I laughed, delighted. He was puzzled 
at first and when he saw | did not ridicule him, 
smiled shyly, 

Once | contradicted him tartly. He said, as so 
many Afrikaners have said of Africans killed at 
Sharpeville, ‘The only trouble about Sharpeville 
is that there were not enough of the niggers 
killed.” I said, ‘Nonsense, you no more really feel 
that than J do.’ He stared at me for a minute, 
thoughtful, then nodded and said, “Yes, you're 
right.’ 

The next day I wrote down, as accurately as | 
could remember them, parts of our conversation. 
Among them: 

I said, “When I see the Saturday morning 
crowd in this street, all races mixing and essen- 
tially part of this town, I do not see how 
apartheid can be put into practice. Do you 
believe it can?’ 

He replied with some vehemence. ‘No, I do 
not.” 

‘Then if we are right and apartheid cannot ! 
made to work, what are the alternatives?’ 

‘There are none.’ 

} stared at him. I said, ‘Do you mean that all 
you can see ahead is extermination—racial ex- 
termination?’ 

He nodded. ‘We'll not give in. We'll fight to the 
jast man, woman and child. After that, they can 
do what they like with the bloody country.’ 

‘Can you not listen to some of the men inside 
this country, who suggest alternatives? You have 
Sauer, Basson, Steytler. .. .” 

‘There is no alternative.’ 
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I said, ‘I also was born and brought up in 
South Africa. I was never taught to hate the 
Afrikaner. But every time I visit the country it 
seems that there is more and more antagonism 
from the Afrikaans towards the British. Why 
should you hate us?’ 

‘Because you 

‘| haven't take 
see why vou should continue to breed hatred.’ 

‘But look Macmillan done 
Insulted us in public, as our guest. in our Par- 
wished to insult us why could he 
» We liked what he 
But suddenly he 


took our country from us.’ 


n any country from you. I don't 


what has to us 


liament. If he 
not do it in private? said 


in Ghana and the 
changed W hy 


Federation 
to us?” 


What did you 


re speech broadcast. 


‘| heard 





find so insult: g 6 
He did 


‘Look at your 


n Ta 
roe aAMswWwe 


‘And \ 


oesnt care about truth- 


our press, he said 
ful reporting. 

I said that |! 
English papers: they 


and 
far 
‘Which papers do 


r ara] ly 2ek dy 
read several daily weekly, 


attempted. as as | 


could see, accurate reporting 
you mean? 
’ . 'y Wey } ’ 1 
I don't know how you call it That one 


in yellow covers.” 


‘In yellow covers? I dont know any paper 
in Vellow cavers. Good heavens. you mean the 
weekly edition of the Daily Mirror? No, 1 do 

t read the Dai/y Mirror. You cannot call it 


tvpical of the English press.’ 


He hardly listened to me. The bell had rung 
He was hysterical. “Your papers had no sym- 
pathy for those young policemen killed at Cato 
Manor. It spoke about them as dogs.’ 

I said, “On the cont ary, they Were written of 

th sympath sung men pushed into an im- 
n yssible sit fon hy vour government's policy , 

I could nt p h now. His gentle eves 
littered. He said. "You are all the same. You 
despise us. When [ arrived in this town last 
veck I wen » a Shop to buy something. | am 


ised to being in Pretoria where everybody speaks 
Afrikaans. Whea I spoke Afrikaans here, the 


girl like to tell 


insulied me. I would not like to you 


what she said.’ 
‘What did she say?” 
‘No, IT will not tell you.’ 
Afrikaners, I 
to slights where none is intended. Many of them 


vave learned. are often sensitive 


have a storehouse of English-spoken insult. A 
casual o erely silly remark will smart for a 
lifetime. An old man, an angry old man, has 


told he married an English-speaking 
wife in Natal. At the wedding reception he heard 
an Englishwoman say. ‘What a pity she’s marry- 
ing a Dutchman. He flushes purple nearly fifty 


me tNnis 


vears later at the recollection of those silly words. 
He walks with a sti 


likely to be used as a 


ck which at times seems more 
club. ‘I will not talk 
th 5 ‘T will not,’ and talks 
politics. He twitches and starts and jerks talking 
even about the when talking about 
the English his agitation becomes convulsive. It 
is useful then to ask to see his orchid houses. 
Stooping over an exquisite or a gorgeous flower, 
he: is quiet, cal speaks even tenderly about 
the collection assembled by him from the several 
continents of the It is safe then to revert 


ne Savs, 


politics with you. 


ther: 
Veainer: 


world 
“sation. 


some caricatures of the jingo. 


to ordinary conve 


Excepting fo 
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English-speaking South Africans are not now, 
1 think, remarkably British. They do not talk 
about England as home, as they once did. They 
allow without embarrassment their vowels to go 
skating. They do not now look on the Afrikaner 
as comical, but as a fellow-citizen. They share, 
largely. his hopes. fears and prejudices. 


But Transvaal Afrikaners. it seems, are still 
humiliated by memories of the time when they 
were rustic citizens. They annexed their terri- 
tories from the vagrant Bantu, declared their 


republics, misgoverned them and temporarily lost 
them. If they all remember the 
Boer War, most of them remember the Twenties 
and the Thirties, the years of depression. They 
remember motor-cars honking along the sandy 
roads, trailing clouds of dust. pushing the antique 


not now 


do 


Cape cart and the ox-wagon into the ditch: the 
Englishman in the moter-car, the Boer in the 
Cape cart and the wagon 

he Afrikaner has one additional anxiety not 
common to most of us: fear of losing his 


y been established as an 


identity. He has onl 
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by the black, racially; by the English, culturally. 
His leaders, for their own purposes, play on this 
fear. Confront a Nationalist Afrikaner with a 
threat further to divide Afrikanerdom and 
will, if told to do so, believe pink is green. 

Perhaps now that the Nationalist Afrikaner has 
established himself as politically dominant in the 
country, won a referendum to declare a republic. 
he will be able to face his future more respon- 
sibly. The country is in his hands. The mistakes 
made are his and his only. If he brings Euro- 
peans in South Africa to a bloody end, it will 
be his doing. Perhaps now the wiser amongst 


he 


them will be more free to assert themselves, 
and follow (one dare not say it) the old British 
path of compromise. Perhaps the Cape 


Nationalist. more moderate and humane, will be 
able to assert his leadership over the fanatical 
and unscrupulous Transvaal dead-ender. 

For they are attractive people, the Afrikaners. 
Sturdy. obstinate and patient, they have a nobility 
matching those qualities. They deserve better 
leaders than they have chosen. Perhaps now that 
they have won their Boer War. have 
the courage to face their future 


they will 


South African in England 


frikaner, speaking his on language, strong in 
his national group. He fears being overwhelmed 
By KENNETH 
OLD atmospheric. political and personal 
I 


3 


wrote to me from ¢ 


is inevitably the impression. Someone 
ipe Town the other day de- 


scribing how as a new anti-apartheid tactic mixed 


parties of white and non-white bathers were in- 
vading the normally exclusively white beaches 
After a wet London evening spent with polite 
people discussing wh Wilson would be a 





better leader of the Labour Party than Gaitskell, 


this picture of sunshine, soft beaches. warm 
camaraderie and intense moral purpose made it 


difficult noi to be filled with 
But | have an antidote: 
outside a prison near Paarl «1 


en to allow a lawyer to 


regrets. 

i memory of standing 
ving to persuade two 
Special Branch police 
see my wife. whom I knew to be in considerable 
distress about, things, her legal 
rights in refusing to answer questions. The police- 
men were unhelpful and not very interested. They 
did not the authority, they No, I 
could not phone from there to ask Captain van 
der Westhuizen’s permission. (This was forty 
miles outside Cape Town and the lawyer was with 
‘How we Know it really the 
captain’s the one con- 
temptuously: not even bothering to think up 
I drove away, my stomach 


among iner 


have said 


me.) would was 


voice?’ asked me, 
reasonable excuses 
churning with hatred I have never felt before: 
sick with myself for having been so polite and 
convinced that I did not have the temperament 
to manage the stresses of revolutionary life: that 


this way must lead to corrosion and _ self- 
destruction. 

And so to London, where 
bored by the fogbound polit 
conscience completely without penalty. I was de- 
lighted to find, for instance. that thanks to tele- 
vision I could both boycott the South African 
rugby tour and watch the more important games, 
They produced an odd conflict of emotions: a 


Submerged schoolboy patrictism fighting with a 


one can be gratefully 
ics and indulge one's 


MACKENZIE 


dislike for the way of life those enormous white 
men accept and. to some extent. symbolise. In the 
end | think I would have been happier if the 
English could have won a few times 

This sort of love-hate. happy-sad schizophrenia 


seems to be frequently brought on by life in 


England. I rejoice in the tolerance: it gave me 
enormous pleasure the other day to meet an 


Atrican in the street. shake hands with him with- 
out attracting attention and then walk into a pub 
On hand. like 


most people from younger countries, | am Fegu- 


and buy him a drink the other 
larly appalled at the way things are tolerated that 
should be intolerable, To 


give one example (1 do not want to bore you with 


especially old things 


the usual tourist gripes, though these are real). 
this Benn 
colonial mind so obviously unjust and so easily 


Wedgwood affair is to a simple 


resolvable that one is left completely at a loss 
when nothing happens, especially as there was the 
Hailsham example earlier, that anyone still alive 
might have learnt from 

And how many people are alive? As a previn- 
cial it is exciting to be in the metropolis. in among 
the big men, where the brilliant new ideas are 
being hammered out 


There is a ferment. 


And one does get a sense 
of this sometimes The ad- 
vertisements for the posh Sunday papers make 


terrific reading. But I also find I am continually 


ca 
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E conscious of an army of bowler-hatted men with A 
A Great Newspaper vent their heels dug firmly in, determined that as cy 
things have been so they shall continue, looking tir 
with infinite distrust at new ideas, new accents, ac 
throwing up barricades around the bits of the al 
national life that they still hold. They are losing, sit 
| I suppose. But their dragging effect is very at 
; | apparent to anyone from a less old and rigid 
; ciety. In among the wonderful new schools one in 
nbles upon a corpse, like the English Electric tv 
building in the Aldwych. The maggots drop out a 
of the personal column: ‘Peer required for board ve 
i | of progressive hire purchase company. ‘Ex. Ic 
: | public schoolboy. 45, seeks employment ul 
Phere are so many different overlapping ju 
Britains that one can virtually mount any ul 
generalisation one chooses. ] am a sucker for the B 
; unabashed British sentimentality, a fan of Fenner la 
Brockway, Andy Pandy, Yorkshire accents. John th 
| Betjeman and the civil servants who feed the ta 
ducks in St. James’s Park. On the other hand, it is fr 
| disturbing to find evidence that traditional British se 
| cruelty to children is surviving the onslaught of bi 
: the Spock and Freud brigades, that one-year-olds in 
ire pot-trained, three-year-olds are well man- 
nered and eight-year-olds are dispatched to 
Siberian boarding schools. 
Ihe big problem for South Africans in England 
| is that we have to spend much of our time talking 
about South Africa, and this produces another 
| conflict, between pleasure at the warmth of their 
interest and an involuntary irritation that has \ 
3 complicated causes. It is partly irrational: a 
| bridling at the consistent mispronunciation of fl 
At. last | ‘Verwoerd, ‘apartheid’ and almost everything c: 
| else that can be mispronounced; a silly annoy- tk 
| ance at the fact that although people are in- st 
variably right in principle they are usually o! 
t e | desperately wrong in their details; perhaps a last al 
4 1e a= ars a kick of that juvenile ‘my country right or wrong’ ty 
, feeling. But there is also an almost total lack of gi 
i | understanding of what makes an Afrikaner what 
, } | he is; and the fact that by casting the Afrikaners aa 
; A AN 1) R | as the double-dyed, black-hearted villains, the St 
' | British smugly absolve themselves from any guilt. W 
, | Jt is true, of course, that the present Govern- tr 
| ment is composed of Afrikaners and almost ex- a 
e clusively supported by them. But the people of fi 
H British descent, although they oppose some of t! 
ells 1S Stor the Government’s extremism, are themselves far ti 
ee from being free from prejudice. Durban, for in- ti 
| stance, where the whites are said to be ‘more le 
English than the English,’ has an anti-Indian 
N For re vears, Field-Marshal Farl Alexander | has fallen the pris ilegeof publishing thisremarkable | feeling that is the most emotionally-charged racial 
i of Tunis has been pressed to tell his story of | inside story, Alexander demolishes the critics | prejudice in the land. Mr. Douglas Mitchell, h 
the War. Until now he has kept silent and | of Alamein... makes a candid assessment of Natal leader of the eee Party, has been — 5 
4 aloof from the fierce controversies arising | Montgomery tells new anecdotes of the ining that Dr. Verwoerd is too liberal, w il \ 
; ? ; ‘ a ee 5 pan ei ; ue he spends too much money on the ‘Natives. ai 
i from the memoirs of the great Allied com- — great Churchill. His dramatic story, told with | am not suggesting that, because of this, " 
manders. Now he has decided to allow his testi- | an eye for the human incident, the telling | Englishmen should refrain from criticising and ti 
. mony to go on record, And to The Sunday Times | de tail, isan important contribution to history, | & ndemning South African behaviour from eXx- I 
; ; pressing moral revulsion. All I am saying is that ir 
1 if these protests are to be heard in South Africa, N 
* * a ° . ° 
: ysIVE Starting this Sunday in the care must be taken with the tone of voice. One . 
excl : se is condemning not some unimaginable wicked- it 
ness. but a common weakness: South Africa is 0 
: to be regarded not as a rapist but as a man with Oo 
venereal disease. ti 
} Fhe present delinquency of the Afrikaans f 
leaders has complex causes—many of its roots c 
incidentally, lie in the arrogant attempts by pre- 
; ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS vious generations of Englishmen to destroy d 
; 
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Afrikaans culture; but the Afrikaners are not 
cynical or indifferent to moral values. The adjec- 
tive often applied to them, ‘Nazi-supporting,” is 
accurate enough, yet misleading. They have the 
ancient Roman virtues of pictas, gravitas and 
simplicitas. They go to church often and worry 
about God. 

Just at the moment they are in the middle of a 
tremendously significant crisis of conscience. The 
two major Dutch Reformed Churches supported 
a resolution condemning apartheid passed at the 
recent World Council of Churches meeting in 
Johannesburg, and they have now followed this 
up by asking the Government directly what moral 
justification they can produce for a policy of 
unfair discrimination. It may seem to people in 
Britain—to Father Huddleston, for instance-— 
late in the day to start asking that question. All 
that can be said in their defence is that they were 
taken in by the Government’s pipe-dreams about 
free and independent Bantustans and ‘complete 
separation,’ which might be ethically defensible 
but which are obviously never going to be put 


into effect 


1961 


Die Burger, the Nationalist Party organ in 
Cape Town, has also dared to criticise the moral 
basis of their leaders’ policy. And there is a grow- 
ing pile of books from dissident Afrikaans pro- 
fessors and theologians, It may be naive to hope 
that these moral scruples—which Verwoerd and 
the Transvaal leaders do not seem to feel—could 
ever persuade a group of people to give up real 
power and privilege, especially when it is hard- 
won power Which came after a period of persecu- 
tion; but there does seem to me an outside chance 

given the religious background of _ the 
Afrikaners. 

In any case, the moral revulsion that has been 
concrete 
must 


expressed overseas—particularly in 
terms of boycotts, UN votes, and so on 
have played a part in awakening the Afrikaner 
conscience, and it is important that this shunning 
of things South African should continue. At the 
same time, as I have been trying to explain, the 
effect would be greater if this revulsion could be 
expressed verbally in terms that did not anta- 
gonise or at irritate—even the most 
morally susceptible South Africans. 


least 


Ganging Up Against the Passenger 


By 


HEN he called attention to the increased air 
feeb risks Which go with the jet engine 
fuel JP4 compared with kerosene, Lord Brabazon 
cast light-—a lurid light—upon the activities of 
the International Air Transport Association. The 
study promised by the Government in the House 
of Lords on February 1 would be more profit- 
ably directed to the power of lata than to the 
two jet fuels: for this is where there are greater 
grounds for uneasiness 


There is really no doubt that. in a minor 


aeroplane crash, the air passenger's chance of 
survival is greater When the fuel is kerosene than 
when it is JP4. Airlines directly involved have 
tried (unconvincingly) to dispute this. Theirs is 
a natural defensive action. But it is disturbing to 
find lata supporting them, for lata is an associa- 
of nearly all the international airline opera- 
of the Western world. It expresses a collec- 
tive if not a monopolistic view. It is concerned 
less with what the air passenger would like to 
have than with what he is going to get. 

Iata’s Director-General, Sir William Hildred, 
has made this plain. He with Lord 
Brabazon because he objected to Lord Brabazon 


clashed 


warning the larger public of the increased risks 
associated with JP4. ‘Is it good to ventilate these 
William. 


views? , Wrote Sir 


That was in a letter | 


to Lord Brabazon. In his annual report Sir Wil- | 


liam this: ‘As an Association our most 
important public is our membership.” 
Nothing could be franker than that. 

So here is the first point. Is it desirable—is it 
in the interests of air travellers or of air travel 
or of anything or anybody other than the airline 
operator—that airline operators 
together to try to keep the public ignorant of 
facts about air safety? Alternatively, were lata’s 
criticisms of Lord Brabazon’s actions improper? 

Years ago there were people who urged the 


said 
own 


deliberate ‘playing down’ of air accident reports 
on the grounds that knowledge was a dangerous | 


YItIw 


should band | 


OLIVER STEWART 


dangerous, that is, to aviation’s commer- 
and that the travelling public was 
better kept in a state of happy ignorance. A more 
enlightened view is now generally accepted. It is 
astonishing that the obscurantist view should re- 
appear. It is lamentable that it should be 
countenanced by an association of airline opera- 
tors. 

Both BOAC and BEA prefer to use kerosene 
in their jet engines because it is safer. But they 
are members of lata and to some extent they 
share responsibility for what Tata does. Their 
chairmen. Sir Matthew Slattery and Lord 
Douglas, are members of Iata’s Executive Com- 


thing 
cial interests 
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powers, it will have been of double value. 
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mittee. As nationalised corporations, the precise 
position of BOAC and BEA deserves to be 
examined. 

So much for fuel safety. The next point is 
whether the lata standardised fares structure may 
sometimes prevent air travellers from obtaining 
the economic advantages made possible by tech- 
nical advances. In a discussion with Sir William 
Hildred on a BBC programme I put it to him 
that lata was running a price ring. I had said this 
on many previous occasions. I believe that lata 
gangs up against the airline passenger and pre- 
vents him from obtaining some of the benefits 
he might otherwise expect. It takes from him the 
power of shopping for the best values. 

A good example is occurring at the present 
time. When the first Vickers Vanguard was under 
construction Vickers and Rolls-Royce engineers 
assured us that its seat-kilometre economy would 
be such as to enable fares to be cut and in some 
instances halved. The air passenger who heard 
their views justifiably looked forward with plea- 
sure to the introduction of these aircraft into ser- 
vice and to the prospects of cheaper air travel. 

But the Vanguard is in service and there is no 
differential fare reduction. The Iata fares struc- 
ture is as firm as ever. It is true that the Vanguard 
has been suffering from the kind of troubles that 
afflict nearly all new aircraft; but they are being 
overcome. The Tyne engine is already giving a 
much lower specific fuel consumption than any 
other comparable engine. Why are the promises 
made by the Vickers and Rolls-Royce experts 
not being fulfilled? Is BEA’s loyalty to Tata the 
reason? An investigation is needed not only for 
the sake of the air passengers, but also for the 
sake of the British aircraft industry. Obviously 
the international market for the Vanguard and 


for the Tyne will be greater if the economic 
merits claimed for them are demonstrated in 
service 

If Lord Brabazon’s gallant fight for safe jet 


fuels leads to an investigation of the ways of 
lata a curtailment of its 


+ 


and, if necessary. to 
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Why some 
people read 
The Times 


at night 


a eae that 
The Times is always read at breakfast 
propped against a silver coffee pot. This idea 
is as generally out of date as the way of life 
it suggests. 

Many busy people, like the house surgeon 
in the picture, simply cannot get to The Times 
until the evening. and often don’t have long 
to read it then. The Times serves well such 
rushed and hardworked people. It does not 
waste their time with piffle. It presents the 
news in a clear straight way. It is an easy 
paper to find your way about. There is no 
question as to what is fact and what opinion. 
This is important, for Times readers are not 
the sort who like to be told what somebody 
wished had happened instead of what 
actually happened. This independence of 
mind and dislike of the second-hand in 
Times readers is what, so often, takes them 
to the top. 

If you value your time, and trust your own 
judgment, you may be on the way to taking 
The Times yourself. 


Top People read 
THE TIMES 
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THE COST OF HEALTH 

Sir,-I do not recall having said, as your editorial 
stated last week that the National Health Service 
was stuck in a groove, though I have deplored the 
absence of any forward thinking at the top and of 
any serious attempt to assess what our health needs 
are likely to be in ten or twenty years’ time, so 
that we can plan for them. Mr. Enoch Powell's 
call for n-year capital-development programmes 
from the Regional Hospital Boards is a welcome 
step. but these will be mainly building plans based 
upon current assumptions of need. Indeed. they 
could hardly be more in view of the short time 
barely three months—allowed for their preparation. 


What I have said, on many occasions. is that 
medical teaching is stuck in a groove, and I am 
glad to know that you—and the British Medical 


Students’ Association—-agree. In recent months | 
have had opportunities to study health services in 
the US, the Soviet Union and one or two West 
European countries. Nowhere have I found medical 
based on such out-of-date general con- 
cepts as it is in England. (Scotland does slightly 
better.) As you say. the attention paid in our medi 
cal schools to psychological medicine is derisory 
Two particularly unfortunate consequences flow 
from this situation. Not nearly enough psychiatrists 
are being produced to man our expanding mental 
health services; nor is the general practitioner being 
equipped to treat, or even to diagnose, the psy- 
chological disorders which bring perhaps one patient 

in three to his surgery 
It is lamentable that the strongest resistance to 
psychiatry is to be found at the top of the medical 
profession, among just those distinguished surgeons 
and physicians who are responsible for the curricu- 
lum. Psychiatrists themselves do not seem to be 
well enough organised to make an effective chal- 
lenge: they have been unable to insist on the intro- 
duction of even one compulsory question on 
psychiatry in the students’ final examination. If we 
are not to fall still farther behind in a race where 
we used to be among the leaders, the stimulus can 
only come from the Minister himself. Let us hope 
that Mr. Enoch Powell will find time to ponder the 
full implications of your editorial.—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


education 


House of Commons, SW1 
* 


Sir,—-I agree with you that we should not allow the 
financial problems of the health services to obscure 
other ‘real’ problems such as the kind of services 
we are getting. But surely the Government's proposals 
to increase charges are not simply arithmetical exer- 
cises in redistributing total costs? Certain ‘real’ effects 
are likely to follow. Take the case of child welfare 
foods. At present mothers with, say, three young 
children get four bottles of orange juice and three 
of cod-liver oil once a month—all for 1s. 8d. Under 
the new proposals they will have to pay 9s, and the 
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chances are that they will then buy fewer of these 
foods for their children. Would this not be a matter 
of some concern—not least for a Minister of Health? 
—Yours faithfully, 

SILVAN JONES 
Hajdre, Penrhos, Bangor 


MENDES-FRANCE 

Sik,—Professor Brogan clings to some last lingering 
illusions concerning Pierre Mendés-France. | am sure 
that if he were up to date regarding the evolution of 
Mendés-France’s politics, and gave further study to 
the events which marked his premiership. his judg- 
ment on him would be considerably more critical. 

Mendés-France came to power on a promise to the 
French Assembly that he would end the Indo- 
Chinese war in forty days or resign. This, I suggest. 
was immoral in itself, as it immediately placed his 
own or any other French government at a serious 
disadvantage in negotiations. It was even more im- 
moral when it is remembered that as a candidate for 
the premiership he was privy to the secret that the 
French government with British and American sup- 
port had already decided upon negotiations. 

Professor Brogan cites as an example of Mendés- 
France applying his maxim of ‘to govern is to choose’ 
the granting of independence to Tunisia, Any French 
government at that time would have followed the 
same course—as the Right-wing Pinay government did 
in much more embarrassing and difficult circum- 
stances when it gave independence to Morocco, The 
one great crisis of Mendés-France’s premiership 
during which he had the perfect opportunity to apply 
his ‘to govern is to choose’ principle was over EDC, 
which he had promised his allies to back. But when 
the showdown came he ducked the challenge and 
left the Assembly free to make up the government's 
mind for it. And when the Algerian revolt broke out 
during his premiership, his contribution to the 
problem was a ringing declaration that the revolt 
would be crushed and that Algeria remained forever 
French. Only after de Gaulle’s return to power did 
Mendés-France advocate immediate negotiations with 
the FIN. His Algerian policy was restricted to ad- 
vocacy of large-scale political. social and economic 
reforms. 

A life-long liberal economist, Mendés-France has 
now joined a break-away group from the Socialist 
party. He advocated a ‘no’ vote in the referendum 
but never addressed a public meeting during the 
campaign. Apart from his notorious remark that it 
was sufe to vote ‘no’ because the ‘noes’ had no chance 
of winning he defended his position by saying it had 
been forced upon him by the decision ‘of other Left- 
wing parties’ to vote ‘no.’ What other Left parties? He 
could have only meant the French Communists. 

Mendés-France is always taxing de Gaulle with 
vagueness. Perhaps he would care to clear up a point 
on which he has always remained vague: under what 
circumstances, if any, would he be prepared to join 
a government which included the Communists?— 
Yours faithfully, 

SAM WHITE 
104 Rue du Bac, Paris 


TAKE A GIRL LIKE YOU 

Sir.—Of the three ‘factual errors’ cited by Mr. 
Kingsley Amis in his remarks on Professor Enright’s 
article. the first isnt an error at all, factual or other- 
wise, No amount of italicising on Mr, Amis’s part 
can cover up the unmistakable leer of approbation 
with which he regards his hero. The series of infinite 
regressions through which the author's attitude to 
his hero characteristically expresses itself, both in his 
latest novel and in Lucky Jim (‘feeling pleased with 
himself, and disliking himself for feeling pleased, and 
feeling pleased for disliking himself, etc. etc... ad 
very definitely nauseami), is ironic all right, but it is 
the irony of self-esteem. 

As for the second ‘error,’ if, by ‘authorial implica- 
tion’ Mr. Amis means what he intended to convey, 
there can be no further argument; but several people 
with whom I discussed the close of Take a Girl Like 
You felt a very definite sense of the hero’s readiness 
to marry implied by, among other things, the en- 
counter between Patrick and Jenny's parents, and 
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the mother’s remarks about Patrick to Jenny, (Inci- 
dentally, if the hero had expressed his readiness to 
marry, what difference does Mr. Amis suppose the 
fact of his being ‘an inveterate liar’ to make?) 

The third ‘factual error’ seems to be largely a 
matter of emphasis. To me, Sheila’s python-like 
propensities towards men do not seem adequately 
covered by the phrase wery fond of men’ (when Mr. 
Amis is genteel, by George he’s genteel, by George!), 
Still, I suppose you could describe a python as “very 
fond of people. 

Finally. Professor Enright’s account of Scenes from 
Provincial Life may or may not be accurate. But his 
objection was that the novel did not stick consistently 
to the convention to which it appeared to belong: 
‘eal fear, shame, tears and torture 
shouldn't be in the novel, or else the rest of the novel 
Shouldn't be there, neither what goes before nor what 
comes after.” If Mr, Amis must cry stinking fish, will 
he come out from behind the massive red herring of 
Paradise Lost and choose a word, from that part of 
the language which he has made so peculiarly his 
own, to describe the ‘sort of manceuvre’ which con- 
sists of holding a man’s opinion to ridicule by para- 
phrasing half of it? 

I hope he cheoses the same word as I have.— 
Yours faithfully, 


' | 
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GAMINI SALGADO 


The Queen's University of Belfast 


MILL 


Sir.—A review of a book on Mill in your issue of 
February 3 begins with a warning that neither the 
book in question nor the review itself need be read. 
Some readers may have wondered whether, then, the 
review need have been printed. This would be rather 
unjust, for the review contains quite a valuable little 
repertoire of donmanship: 

Don ‘ranges widely enough to have a 
certain kind of impressiveness.’ Don bluff: ‘a whore- 
son zed. an unnecessary letter.” Don vigilant: ‘the 
standard of discussion below which, in such matters, 


LONCTOUS: 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Posthumous papers containing examples of 
Lawrence's deeply-felt and considered 
thinking on literature, art, education, sex, 
cthics, psychology, philosophy etc. Here 
are some of the most sparkling and 
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no contribution is made.’ Don human: ‘suffused with 
a richer, more immediate sense of plain human 
realities stifled and affronted.’ Don damning: ‘do not 
belong to a language in which mental operations 
take place.’ Don flushed: ‘realities may have a vital, 
even splendid, individuality and uniqueness.’ Don 
ruminant: ‘the superior in some ways of Arnold 
(whom he may have much influenced) or [sic] even 
Newman.’ 

The sad thing is that this is the language in which 
some academic ‘mental operations’ do, in fact. ‘take 
place.’—Yours faithfully, 

DONAT O DONNELL 


Howth, Co. Dublin 


SOCIALIST COMMENTARY 
Sir,—We are grateful for Bernard Levin's interest 
shown in your last weck’s issue. But, for the record. 
would like to point out that we are not, and never 
have been, an official Labour Party journal—nor 
even a ‘quasi-official’ one, to use Mr. Levin's own 
phrase. It is also a fact that we have never been 
taught how to fly kites, and that the ideas, good or 
bad, canvassed in Socialist Commentary all come 
out of our own little heads.—Yours faithfully, 
RITA HINDEN 
Editor 
Socialist Commentary, 5 Earnshaw Street, WC2 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘Ho, hum.’—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


WHO'S YELLOW? 

Sir,—The trouble with journalists is that sooner or 
later they all become infected with the notion that the 
truth is nothing, the story is everything. That is why, 
when the headmaster refuses to speak to the press, 
the press has no hesitation in listening to what it 
knows are ‘the colourful inaccuracies of a well-oiled 
school porter’ (Katharine Whitehorn’s own words) 
and concocting a story from them. I discovered (for- 
tunately vicariously) many years ago that the dif- 
ference between the journalist writing an article 
about you after interviewing you, and the one who 
does so without interviewing you, is that in the latter 
case he writes a pack of bloody lies, and in the 
former he writes a pack of bloody lies and says that 
you said it. 

There is, I suggest, a solution to this problem that 
would be acceptable to all parties, provided a solution 
is really being sought. Let a journalist seeking an 
interview enter into a legally binding contract with 
the subject, whereby, in return for the information he 
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is given, he undertakes to write nothing he knows to 
be false or recklessly not caring whether it be true 
or false.—Yours faithfully, 





EMANUEL WAX 
16 Cadogan Lane, SW1 


TEETHING TROUBLES 

Sir,—Experts of one kind and another have 
harangued, bullied and terrorised parents for years 
ibout one thing and then another. It’s not so long 
ago that all sorts of disasters were threatened if a 
parent did not (a) purge the child regularly, (b) have 
its tonsils removed at an early age, (c) let the baby 
howl miserably for its feed at night, (d) abandon the 
child when it went into hospital, (¢) dose it daily with 
immense quantities of nauseating cod-liver oil, Most 
parents, because they really do like to do the best 
they can for their children, try to follow the guidance 
of the experts. I remember I pumped one of my 
children with one teaspoonful of cod-liver oil daily 
and willingly, reluctantly increased the dose to two, 
and guiltily abandoned the whole thing when the 
Health Visitor urged me on to three. Sometimes 
someone has a less weak-kneed approach, and dares 
to answer the expert back—and out loud. Like 
Monica Furlong for instance. 

My own doubts about the advice she challenged 
is based on empirical evidence, Admittedly limited, 
but at least I can get my teeth into that. Take the 
brushing for example. Four minutes each time, 
Really, does anyone—even Professor Slack? My 
teeth didn’t see a brush until I was past sixteen. At 
twenty-seven I had one stopping. Naturally I still 
have all my own teeth—which is more than my 
mother did at my age because the dental expert of the 
day ripped out the lot, top and bottom, in one ghastly 
fortnight, True, she didn’t brush her teeth either. 
But there you are, 

Obviously, ‘oral hygiene’ is a good thing. But in 
moderation please. A little sensible advice—such as 
my own dentist gave for my sweet-toothed son; that 
he should spend all of his pocket money on a week- 
end spree instead of spreading it out over the whole 
week—is what we parents need and will respond to, 
gratefully.—Yours faithfully, 

PHYLLIS M. WILLMOTT 
7 Dartmouth Park Road, NWS 


IS IT PEACE? 

Sir,—Although I read Mr. Geoffrey Strickland’s 
letter with interest, his closing sentence about what 
‘many people in Russia and Eastern Europe fear’ 
prompts two comments. First, in Russia there is a 
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large difference between the governing class and the 
governed. We know what the governing class say 
and we can sometimes guess what they think; we 
know very little about what the governed think, Ip 
1941 the first German and Italian troops enterine 
Russia were welcomed in the villages with bread and 


salt (see Zinaida Schakovskoy, The Privilege was 
Mine, Jonathan Cape, 1959, page 226). German 
troops would not be welcomed now; but it does not 
necessarily follow that Russians generally share the 


official view on the German question. 
Secondly, we have some idea what peo 


© mM 
Eastern Europe feel from the steady flow of refugees 
and from other sources. My contacts have been 
mostly with Lithuanian refugees, who have uni! ormly 
given the impression that Soviet rule is quite as bad 
as Nazi rule. Surely more attention should be given 
here to present oppression by Communism than to 


the speculative possibility of a revived German Drang 
nach Osten.—Yours faithfully, 

RAPHAEL Sf ALEY 
Queen Mary College, Mile End Road, El 


DONS AND AMATEURS 
Sir,—Mr. Kirk’s pirouetting about whether he is 
more smug than we are, and his delight at being 
regarded as an Establishment figure, are best left to 
make their own impression, 

We are concerned, as Dr. Green was in the first 
chapter of Essays in Antiquity, with the present state 
of Classical studies in this country. If this is already 
desperate—and there are signs in schools where until 
recently there has been a strong Classical tradition 
that it is—the decline cannot be blamed on any lack 
of diligence among the scholars whose work appears 
in the learned journals mentioned by Mr. Kirk. 
Most of these scholars are labouring away in their 
specialist fields, hoping that their discoveries wil! be 
put to valuable use by other scholars with a more 
comprehensive view and a more lively critical intel- 
ligence than their own, This second group of scholars 
may be inferior to the first in their command <¢ 
detail, may occasionally be less than up-to-date in 
specific reference, but they have one inestimable 
advantage; they possess or should possess minds 
capable of evaluative judgment, enlivened by contact 
with other fields of study outside the Classics. These 
are the men who can create a vital Classical tradition. 

There have been and are scholars in the second 
group, for example, Dodds, Finley, Kitto, Nock. 
Cochrane, Stanford, but they are few in compariso 
with the toilers. And it is not altogether surpris 
that Dr. Green’s indignation should lead him to se 
his hopes on what he calls the amateurs. After 
the key to Linear B was discovered by an architect, 
and one of the best critical studies of Sophocles 
come from a Department of English. 

Mr. Kirk thinks that Dr. Green’s strictures 
outdated. It is true that one of the first attacks 
the Classical Establishment was made by Dr, Arnok 
of Rugby, that one of the most telling was made 
T. S. Eliot in 1918, and that Dr. Leavis has been 
skirmishing in this arena for a number of years. 
Perhaps Mr. Kirk believes that the criticisms these 
men have made have been answered by a real change 
of outlook in the Classical world, 

We mentioned the Proceedings of the Classical 
Association because these more than the specialist 
Classical journals reveal what is happening at the 
points of contact between the scholar’s world and the 
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look for evidence of a change in outldok, We see n 
such evidence and this fills us with dismay, a dism 
which Mr. Kirk’s complacency serves to intensify. 
Yours faithfully, 
DENIS HENI 
B. WALKF! 
3 High Grove, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


THE ROMANTIC MISS RIEFENSTAHL 
Sir,—As far as I am concerned, Mr. Muller is the 
only person to write about the BBC interview wit! 
Leni Riefenstahl and his exposure of this scandalou: 
matter deserves our grateful thanks. Who was re 
sponsible for this programme and why was it ever 
allowed?—yYours faithfully, 

HERBERT VAN THAL 





' Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW] 


interested public. It is precisely here that one would, 
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Jimmy Porterovitch 


By BAMBER 


The Lower 
(Unity.) 
AGENTS should be hurry- 
ing down to the Unity 
Theatre with the fattest 
of contracts to try and 
entice Declan Mulhol- 
land and Patricia Smith 
out of what _ tennis 
. players, with a passing 
—_ jab at the filth of lucre, 
Yhy/ like to call their amateur 

‘status. In Unity’s latest 
production, The Lower Depths. Declan Mul- 
holland plays an obese cap-mak no goes hard 
on the bottle and easy on the cap-making. When- 
ever one looks at him he is deep in some private 
idiosynerasy (such as investigating how the bones 
of his jaw move round inside the great wobble 
of his chin) and a laugh lingers in his massive 
frame long after the initial impact of the joke, 
like a shiver in a jelly. Never have I seen anyone 
laugh so much on the stage without becoming 
infuriating. Mr. Mulholland presents a character 
who is always amazing without for a moment 
seeming unreal—one of the highest aims of 
naturalistic acting. Patricia Smith is as good in 
a smaller part. It’s worth the trip to NWI just 
to the everyday gossiping-over-the-fence 
sort of voice in which she recounts the woman’s- 
magazine romance which she claims has hap- 
pened to her personally. 

Gorki’s play is secure in its niche as a seminal 
naturalistic drama, the unmistakable father and 
mother of plays like The Iceman Cometh, The 
Time of Your Life, The Connection and various 
less legitimate offspring. But what I had for- 
gotten is how close it is in mood to much of 
our own most recent drama. Gorki’s characters 
have precisely the same sense of frustration as 
the new British hero and a very similar satirical 

_turn of phrase. Someone describes an old man 
who has a kind word for everyone as being like 
slops to the toothless. A young man bows low 
with mock obsequiousness and says, ‘Oh, excuse 
me for living!’ And a character, confronted with 
a down-and-out baron, comments that ‘breeding’s 
like the small-pox—you get cured but you've still 
got the marks.’ Jimmy Porter wouldn't have been 
ashamed to make any of these cracks, and the 
last one in particular must have come as quite 
a shock when it was spoken for the first time in 
the Tsarist Russia of 1902. All in all The Lower 
Depths is well worth seeing and it will be on 
for several weekends to come. Joining the Unity 
Theatre Club is quite simple (the only snag is 
that forty-eight hours have to pass before you 
can buy tickets) and contrary to rumour it doesn't 
even mean that you can never again get into the 
United States. 

I'm filled with admiration for the energy of 
readers when I see something like the latest issue 
of Twentieth Century, a symposium on the 
theatre. I have to admit to a personal lethargy 
about the cultural monthlies—partly because they 
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have no fixed space in my time. The posh Sun- 
days have that very variable gap between break- 
fast and lunch on the seventh day, the unglossy 
weeklies have lunch-time in my local pub and 
Time Magazine has all week in the lavatory, but 
Encounter, Twentieth Century and The London 


. . . | 
Magazine can slide by without any yawning gap 


signifying their passage. Fortunately other 
readers are more determined and they will, on 
the whole, find this theatre number interesting. 

Much of it consists of recorded interviews with 
actors and playwrights. These inevitably high- 
light not the artist’s ideas but their characters, 
and the results, even though they contribute in 
their own esoteric way to the personality cult that 
surrounds the theatre, can be fascinating. One 
gets an excellent impression of Albert Finney’s 
vitality from his remarks about his acting; and, 
for example, a glaring contrast between Wesker 
and Pinter in such remarks as “Now, let me tell 
you something very distressing. | am finding that 
art is beginning to have no meaning for me’ 
(Wesker) and ‘The germ of my plays? I'll be as 
accurate as I can about that. | went into a room 
and saw one person standing up and one person 
sitting down, and a few weeks later I wrote The 
Birthday Party’ (Pinter). I hope that Pinter-the- 
man continues to elude the world’s prying grasp 
for a very long time to come. 

To offset the looseness of these recorded inter- 
views, there is a good academic analysis of 
Pinterland by Martin Esslin, and some brief 
extracts from John Whiting’s diary. One or two 
of his stray thoughts make one think more than 
whole interviews from others. For example: 
‘Great actors . . . make the emotion a kind of 
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This is a pioneer survey of the problems 
involved in implementing the economic, 
for 
which the United Nations and associated 


social and technical programmes 


agencies have become responsible 


February £3 3s. 
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THE GENERAL 
“ASSEMBLY 
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This study of the working of the General 


Assembly is a factual basis for discussion 
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30s. 


RESTORING 
‘DEMOCRACY IN 
‘GERMANY 


atmosphere in which the sense can freely exist.’ | 


There is something to be said for the convention 
of pensées. Reading a page of La Rochefoucauld 
is like eating a dish of the most delicate crystal- 
lised fruits. You pop one in, savour it on the 
tongue, slowly chew it, savour it again, gently slide 
it down the throat, digest it, pause, and reach out 
for the next. More than a few is far too many, 
but in England we have none. The only snippets 
we read are usually being held up for ridicule— 
in ‘Sayings of the Week, or ‘This England. 
Whiting’s are the perfect antidote to the rambling 
interviews. 

The most pleasing impression of the whole 
issue is a general acceptance that we must move 
on from what George Devine in an intelligent 
contribution calls ‘modern dress naturalism.’ He 
points out that Osborne has written a play about 
Luther, that Delaney is planning one about 
fifteenth-century Derby, and Wesker one about 
Christ (a natural extension of his autobiography? 
one is tempted, only a little unjustly, to ask); 
and he argues that this must be our new direction. 
I agree. We already have great vitality in our 
new plays; what we now need is intelligence. We 
have the impact, we need the wider implication. 
The burning question will be whether these three 
plays and others to follow them can provide this 

(Continued on page 226) 


| Raymond Ebsworth 


Describes the reforms in the ‘democrati- 
sation’ field which the British tried to 
introduce into Germany at the end of 
the Parallel American 
are also described, 


last war reforms 


30s. 
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At your leisure... 


There is the old saying that ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy’. The same goes for Jill, no doubt. 
lor men and women need leisure time, 

to prevent their lives becoming 

too much a repetition of nothing very much. 

Of all the benefits that come to us 

from technical improvements in industry. 

perhaps the best of all is simply this 

that they lead to more free time for everyone, 

Jill ineluded. 

Oil makes its own contribution to this increasing leisure 
in very many ways: some big. some little. 


Big. when it cuts short a manufacturing process. 


Big. when it provides the base for new labour-saving materials. 
Little. when it lets you out of scrubbing the floor 

or ironing your husband's shirts. 

It is in such ways. and a hundred others, 


that oil -and Esso——are helping you to more leisure. 
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quality. Robert Bolt’s intelligence in The 
Tiger and the Horse was to my mind dramatically 
undigested. His play remained an intellectual 
exercise which, paradoxically, was urging the 
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Lantern 


By CLIVE 


Tue Czechoslovak enter- 

tainment Magic Lantern, 

currently at the Saville 

Theatre, is described by 

its sponsors as ‘new and 

entirely revolutionary,’ 

and certainly I have 

never seen anything quite 

like it before. On the 

Z other hand, I am _ not 

: rushing to see anything 

K quite like it again. The 

idea behind it is of blind- 

ing simplicity; nothing more than putting people 

(flesh and blood people dancing, singing, talking, 

playing pianos, even playing dulcimers) in front 

of a film. The variations on this theme are made 

staggeringly complex and, for the most part, 
infinitely boring. 

The screen image is of varying shapes and sizes, 
and is sometimes split up into as many as five 
different pictures. Conveyor belts, which straddle 
the stage, occasionally transport dancers across 
the proscenium arch like an assembly line in a 
waxworks factory. Even the good-looking com- 
ptre English-speaking her fey and banal sales- 
talk has to be flanked by huge French-speaking 
and German-speaking cinematic copies of her- 
self, with the three of them indulging in multi- 
lingual cross-talk that might be informative to 
any non-English members of the audience, but 
can surely be diverting to no one. 

Conjuring for conjuring’s sake is the antithesis 
of the theatre because it compels disbelief, and 
most of this show is nothing but purposeless 
wizardry. After the first few gasps of wonder- 
ment, nothing short of setting the theatre on fire 
would surprise, and one watches with surfeited 
eyes and a jaded heart the predestined metaphori- 
cal rabbits popping out of their glossy top-hats. 
Perhaps this is unfair, for there is one hilarious 
surprise when coarse-grained, jerky actors from 
a seemingly authentic silent film comedy un- 
expectedly get muddled up with the cast of a 
simultaneous screening of Verdi's Otello. As the 
characters flit and flicker from one screen to the 
next, the joke at first mounts up, until, over- 
prolonged, it fades and dies. 

The Magic Lantern was originally devised as 
part of the Czech offering at the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, and I expect that the sort of peripatetic, 
corny audience captive at such an Exhibition put 
their feet up gratefully at this chance to marvel 
casually at the wonders of modern science. In 
these circumstances, with ears already deafened 
by the ubiquitous cries of nationalist hucksters, 
one would accept the fact that the entertainment 
was selling Czechoslovakia with the clammy 
insistence of a British Travel and Holidays 
Association poster run to riot. One could see the 
exquisite wide-screen travelogue shots of Prague, 
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importance of emotion. What we need is the 
fully integrated intelligence of The Strong Are 
Lonely and Galileo. Will the Sixties provide it? 
I think they might. 


Lecture 


BARNES 


the glimpses of heroic steelworkers and con- 
tentedly straining athletes, with a closed mind 
and no pain whatsoever. In the theatre, however, 
we expect our persuaders to be at least decently 
hidden. 

Yet the basic fault of the Magic Lantern is in 
the naive, tuppence-coloured slides of its lec- 
turer. In one or two scenes the possibilities of 
the technique balloon out as impressively as its 
own seemingly limitless wide-screen. Miroslav 
Kura—premier danseur from the Prague 
National Ballet—dances a pas de deux with the 
multi-dimensional image of Helena Pejskova 
materialising over the mountain tops at one 
moment, only to be imprisoned on a small, 
moving circular screen the next. This scene, 


Cinema 


choreographed by Czechoslovakia’s leading 
choreographer, Jiri Nemecek, for all its clumsy 
gimmicks, Joes show the latent powers of this 
technique to enrich aspects of the lyric theatre. 
Nemecek himself is already considering using 
the ‘magic lantern’ in a production of Martinu’s 
fantasy ballet, Spalicek, and I can imagine that it 
might (just might) be effective in a number of 
operas and ballets. Think of Das Rheingold with 
a bridge fit for a celestial motorway thrown over 
to Valhalla. think of Macbeth or Les Trovens, 
think of The Sleeping Beauty or Giselle, think 
of a Swan Lake that deluged into the flood 
Tchaikovsky himself demanded. Such devices 
might have to be used with non-realistic tact— 
there must be no reminiscence of that captive 
patch of frozen cloud that still tattily circles a 
few unimaginative cycloramas. But cinematic 
scenery designed within the style of the produc- 
tion could be quite different. Then imagine a 
ballet by MacMillan or Robbins set against a 
moving abstract continuum designed by 
Georgiadis or Ben Shahn. A somewhat similar 
technique might make a problematical modern 
opera. such as Erwartung, perfectly practicable 
on the stage. The idea is worth thinking about, 
perhaps even to the point of experiment. 


Snuffed Out 


By ISABEL 


No Love for Johnnie. 
(Leicester Square 
Theatre.) — Antonioni 
season. (National Film 
Theatre.) 

YES, what it comes down 

to is direction; always, in 

every film, to what the 
director's capacity is. He 
is the one who makes the 
story, the ideas, even the 
actors and the script 
good or not-good, no one 
else. And like all of us he has his high-tide mark, 
his level as an artist and as a person, beyond 
which he can’t, however hard he strains and 
grapples, reach. Here is No Love for Johnnie 

(director: Ralph Thomas; ‘X’ certificate), which 

seems to start with everything: a topical, tough, 

ought-to-be-fascinating story, a first-rate cast 

(with one exception I haven't the heart to name), 

a hero of singular range and attractiveness, a 

generally good script, some nice social observa- 

tion; even (I'd swear) the audience’s good will in 
advance, because it sounded like the stuff it was 
going to enjoy. And what happens? Dogged, dull 
direction, our old and too familiar friend British- 

film mediocrity, snuffs it all out—ffffff—in a 

second. Finished the story, the actors, the script, 

the social observation; snuffed Peter Finch, Billie 

Whitelaw, Stanley Holloway, Donald Pleasence, 

Hugh Burden, Geoffrey Keen, Paul Rogers, Den- 

nis Price, Rosalie Crutchley, Mervyn Johns and 

everyone else around. I could sit down and write 
pleasant things about all of them but it wouldn’t 
mean a thing. It would be like praising the Tiller 

Girls’ footwork when they'd all been put into 





QUIGLY 
galoshes. What could have been a contemporary 
cautionary tale with real satirical kick, and a 
straight eve on the nastiness of ‘idealism’ used 
for self-interest turns out tame, soft-centred, 
flabby. 

O the galoshes of flat-footed direction! What 
are you to do about them but sigh and change 
the metaphor and go to a higher tide-mark (as I 
did), like Antonioni, now showing at the National 
Film Theatre and, one hopes, soon to be seen 
more widely? There’s confusion of character, if 
you like, shifts and ambiguities, and often (as in 
ll Grido particularly) a sighing, foggy atmo- 
sphere, a determination to have an eternal misty 
drizzle for one’s weather, whether for outward 
or spiritual events; yet every moment and move- 
ment showing what was behind moment and 
movement, who thought of it so, who shaped 
the wide, flat landscapes and conjured up the 
mist. 

Antonioni addicts I'm certain are born, not 
made; instinctively you respond or don’t to his 
language and manner, in the widest sense his 
style; ‘and style after all, I read the other day, 
and it strikes me as hitting an elusive nail with 
perfect accuracy on the head, ‘is not alone how 
one says things, but how one conceives them.’ 
His gaps and ambiguities, his dislike of explana- 
tion and plain sailing, his circuitous anti-realism, 
yet his anti-romantic preoccupation with the 
fluidity and formlessness of human feeling, 
especially loyalty and love: these irritate some as 
much as they fascinate others (among the others, 
me). But, through the half-light and the uncer- 
tainties, Ae, as director, never falters; and never 
for a moment do you lose track of the central 
meaning, never does the action (you feel) get 
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beyond him. You may not see what he means 
all the time, as in L’Avventura, a fierce argument 
over Whose meaning here or there may suddenly 
a but you never feel that he (or come to 
that they, the characters) doesn’t know, can’t cope 
with, or can’t in the long run convey it. Between 
the inconsistencies of Antonioni people and the 
incredibility of Johnny there’s all the difference 


between their two directors. 


rise 
Tise, 


li Grido had been described as Antonioni’s 
main effort at social realism, I suppose because it 
deals with working-class people and has scenes 
of poverty and squalor. | found more social 
realism of a kind in Signora senza Camelie, a 
slighter film but very much more of a tract for 
the times because it needs its social framework; 
whereas /] Grido could take place anywhere, in 
any time or at any social level. Signora senza 
Camelie takes what has become a fairly common 
situation these days—that of the untalented 
amateur who suddenly, by some trick of looks 
or public response, becomes a ‘star.’ What next? 
What’s the material and spiritual progress of such 
a person, in this case a pretty shop-girl whisked, 
after a fluke success, into marrying her producer 
and playing St. Joan? Lucia Bose is the girl— 
sensitive, inadequate; Alain Cuny plays the 
‘wonderful’ character, as he does in La Dolce 
Vita, a part his withdrawn and rather startling 
personality inevitably seems to take him to. I 
Grido is about a man’s disintegration (disintegra- 
tion is almost an Antonioni theme). A long 
liaison suddenly ends when the woman finds a 
new lover. The man takes to wandering, at first 
vith their child, then alone. Finally he wanders 
home, climbs the tower where he once worked, 
and jumps off it. A kind of anatomy of despair, 
Antonioni has managed; and it is odd, when he 
s obsessed with the idea of the frailty and muta- 
bility of feeling, to find him basing that despair 
n an unforgettable love. Despair in the land- 
scape, in the weather, in objects, in people who 
irent like the only person wanted, in the ordinary 
routine of living; and Antonioni involves us 
nough to get rid of the temptation to be brisk 
ind chirpy. The despair of Signora senza Camelic 
s mitigated by a certain irony; I/ Grido is miti- 
gated by nothing, even the story and script being 
Antonioni’s: the undiluted, central, characteristic 
Antonioni, at what looks like the lowest level his 
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Homogenised History 


By PETER 


THE man is too great, the 
memories involved too 
vivid and sublime, for 
The Valiant Years, based 
on Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s war memoirs, and 
produced by Jack Le 
Vien, to be judged by any 
but the most exacting 
standards. There is a 
sense in which any film 
on this subject is bound 
to make an impact—for 
who can be unmoved by the speeches. and by 
bombed Rotterdam and the Dunkirk beaches? 

Doubtless the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, who produced, with the BBC breathing 
down their corporate neck, approached this 
twenty-six-part series with painstaking care: 
sadly the first three episodes (they can be seen 
on Saturday nights, the second tomorrow) suggest 
yet again that an infinite capacity for taking pains 
never does really amount to genius. 

Not that ABC's capacity in this respect is any- 
thing like infinite. The commentator intones 
about Britain’s plight in that summer of 1940— 
while the screen shows a leafless bush being 
blown about by a wintry wind. A small incon- 
gruity, of course, but all too typical. The tech- 
nique throughout is of the most obvious kind, 
counterpointing words with newsreels and a few 
brief specially filmed interviews, which add up 
to a blurred kaleidoscope of crowds and guns and 
ships and faces and skies, far less telling than the 
extracts from Churchill's own prose. These, 
indeed, are the most stirring parts of the films, 
spoken by Richard Burton in a way which bril- 
liantly echoes without impersonating the familiar 
cadences. (At the same time, it would surely have 
added little to the budget to dub a British com- 
mentator for BBC presentation, instead of the 
stentorian Gary Merrill necessary for ABC's 





audience?) 
Others have pointed out that scenes and shots 


FORSTER 


have been cut in from old feature movies. Nor 
is this a mere quibble—it raises a vital aspect 
of television’s validity as teacher and recorder 
of history. The historian writing books must offer 
convincing sources for his facts in order to be 
taken seriously. By contrast, it would be far too 
easy for television to show, say, soldiers going 
into action, knowing that the viewers must accept 
the commentators word that the scene was 
Russia, When in truth it might have been some- 
where else. All the more reason, therefore, that 
the feeling of authenticity in such films as these 
should be absolute. Once we recognise bits of 
an old movie, or an actor, We may suspect much 
else. ABC have only their own sloppiness to 
blame if we sometimes query what we see and 
hear, and before they start to get angry, let me 
insist that this is not to impugn their integrity: 
it is a matter of technique. 

Possibly American producers worry less about 
this—-NBC’s engrossing Sit-In, shown by the 
BBC, about the negro rejoinder in the Deep 
South was needlessly marred by some obviously 
dramatised scenes, such as that which had a 
student reading a Ictter from home to his chums. 

The other big, ambitious documentary series of 
late has been Mighty and Mystical (Granada), 
about India, which came off exceptionally well, 
thanks to some notable writing and photography. 
Less ambitious but extremely entertaining is A/! 
Our Yesterdays (Granada), in which James 
Cameron rummages among old newsreels; and 
another quite bright litthe quarter-hour is Johnny 
Morris’s Sunday afternoon series Ticket to Tur- 
key (BBC), with commentary over silent film. 
Mr. Morris's note of slightly querulous wonder 
could do with some variation, but he can be 
witty, and that is rare. rare, rare in commentaries. 
Short programmes have the value of giving an 
airing to ideas and performers unable to sustain 
a longer show: in fact I have long thought it 
would be a great improvement if the quarter 
instead of the half-hou 


were accepted as the 
basic unit of programme time. 








ITV Thursday February 23 at 9-35 


One of GranadasNew Playwright 
Series ~ by PeteyNichols 
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Harrap Novels 


Se a a i i a a a a a aes 


£/000 Prize Novel 


R. S. PORTEOUS’ 


Australian family saga 


Cattleman 


“Tough, warm-hearted and vivid”—HILARY 
SETON in the Sunday Times. ‘‘Splendidly 
earthy”—Books of the Month. “Expertly 
written and hard to put down”—/rish Times. 
“A grand tale’—Aberdeen Evening Express. 
“Highly entertaining . . . the romance 
of pioneering’ — Books and Bookman, 
Second impression at press. 15/- 


J. F. STRAKER 


Death of a Good Woman 


“Urbane ingenuity . . . a nice pawky English lot 
of characters . . . and some high-class ratio- 
cination”’—LEO HARRIS in Books and Bookman. 
“Crammed with unexpected twists and turns”’ 
—British Books. By the author of Hell is 
Empty, ete. 12/6 


JOHN F. LEEMING 
A Girl like Wigan 


Leading citizens in a small Tuscan hill town 
become involved in illicit art dealing. An up- 
roarious comedy. (Feb. 20) 14/- 
By the author of /t A’ways Rains in Rome (2nd imp.) 


PHILIP McGUTCHAN 


Hopkinson and the 
Devil of Hate 


Conflict between the captain and the chief officer 
of a merchant ship leads to murder and sabotage. 
A virile adventure story of the sea by the author of 
Storm South. (Feb, 20) 13.6 


ARTHUR MAYSE 


Morgan’s Mountain 


The author of The Desperate Search describes an 
‘impossible’ journey on which a girl and her 
injured father are led to safety by a young Scots 
Canadian prospector. (March 20) 13/6 
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Opera 


On the Couch 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


To complain that 
Schoenberg’s Erwartung 
is Vitiated by its libretto 
is possibly no more than 
to admit (as I do, freely) 
that one has not yet 
grasped and absorbed the 
music and made it part 
of one’s being—which is 
almost to consign oneself 
to outer darkness. I look 
\ with the same disdain on 
that vulgar refinement of 
operatic sophistication which finds mere 
‘banality’ and ‘farrago’ in the libretto of The 
Magic Flute; for who, having truly experienced 
the music, could any longer isolate the words 
from it? Schickaneder’s flat syllables are forever 
changed by a divine act of Mozartian tran- 
substantiation. Opera is Drama, and against all 
professed opera-lovers (deviationists!) who refuse 
to take it seriously as a high art form there must 
be war to the death. At the same time it is for 
true believers an essential and unshakable article 
of faith (confirmed again by the example of 
Tippett in A Midsummer Marriage) that in 
certain circumstances an imperfect text may be 
redeemed by its music, and good opera result. 

But the case of Erwartung is not quite the 
same. The trouble with the libretto of I] Trova- 
tore, for example, is that it is a stereotyped and 
often preposterous piece of conventional libret- 
tist’s hack-work; but the basic situations are not 
without primitive human interest. What is ‘wrong’ 
with the libretto of The Magic Flute (if anything 
is Wrong With it) is a poverty of language and 
a confusion of dramatic categories; there is no 
lack of substance in it to involve a theatre 
audience. In A Midsummer Marriage a profusion 
of symbols intertwine so luxuriantly that they 
end by choking the meaning out of it; but the 
theme itself is perfectly valid for opera. In 
Benvenuto Cellini the subject is feebly realised in 
terms of theatrical action; but it is still an excel- 
lent operatic subject. 

The point is that in all these operas there is 
some dramatic idea more or less compelling to 
start with, which the music’s persuasive powers 
are able to exploit. It is just this compulsion 
which the subject-matter of Erwartung fatally 
lacks. In themselves the tumescent commonplaces 
of Marie Pappenheim’s text might be unimport- 
ant—the music would redeem them. What is 
finally unredeemable is the utter absence of any 
interest in the chief character of the monodrama. 
This woman, wandering through a wood in 
search of her lover, encountering his corpse out- 
side the home of another woman and, under the 
shock, pouring out a torrent of anguish, angst, 
jealousy, hatred, love and exaltation—the con- 
cept remains a dramatic abstraction, a page from 
a Freudian case-book which is never incarnated 
in the body and blood of living drama. We simply 
do not care about her; the Ewigweibliche lets 
us down. It is not psychological drama itself, but 








this particular generalised example of it that 
has no operatic validity. In a performance as 
lucidly conducted as John Pritchard's, and por- 
trayed with the passionate conviction of Helga 
Pilarczyk, Erwartung is revealed as a musical 
tour de force, a fascinating complex of atmo- 
spheric sound, a work of manifest integrity—but 
an opera manqué, because its basic idea, operati- 
cally speaking, is at fault. We may rave about 
the music, but if opera means what it should, 
Erwartung must surely be judged a brilliant 
failure. To fail is often nobler than to succeed, 
especially in opera. When we say that a particular 
opera ‘works in the theatre’ we may really be say- 
ing that our taste is too corrupted to smell out 
second-rate music. But the fact remains that 
while in Elektra the psychology of the central 
character, drawing on the rich credit of myth, 
claims our interest and belief before (and even 
when) the music has begun, Marie Pappenheim’s 
faceless woman remains a bore and a cipher 
after everything that the genius of Schoenberg 
the musician can do for her—a creature of the 
couch, not of the theatre. 

Strauss is in nearly every way a lesser figure 
If only his operas were not so successful. 
Ariadne is greatly overpraised; but nice though 
it would be to be able honestly to follow 
Stravinsky (‘that now so ascendant Ariadne? It 
makes me want to scream’), I must admit the 
old Adam finds it all very entertaining. And in 
Sadler's Wells’ lively, well-prepared production 
it ‘works’ again. To talk about the profound syn- 
thesis of the comic and the tragic, the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, and the rest of it, is of 
course nonsense; the allegory is realised on a 
pretty low plane of musical invention, and as 
usual the true quality is Hofmannsthal’s, no 
Strauss’s. But until that terrible last duet, when 
the comedians are no longer at hand to pull the 
music’s leg, the highly self-conscious artifice of 
the play-within-a-play successfully deflates that 
vein of bourgeois pretentiousness which spoils a 
score of much finer genius, Der Rosenkavalicr 
The mediocrity of Strauss’s mind, which breaks 
through so embarrassingly in that final mauvais 
quart d'heure, is concealed by the supreme 
theatricality of the opera’s design. He may have 
been fundamentally unable to conceive an ideal 
character like Ariadne (he was a humorist, an 
anecdotalist, a sentimentalist at home, like 
Puccini, with the bitter-sweet of emotions that 
do not last and are not really meant to), but in 
such an exaltedly cynical setting he did not need 
to. It was the high point of Hofmannsthal’s re- 
fining influence. Until the last pages, the poet 
ingeniously held his big, bouncing pupil to the 
story’s moral—be true to yourself. 

The result is not great opera. The cult of 
Ariadne is a symptom of nostalgia for ‘elegance,’ 
‘style, ‘the eighteenth century,’ not a genuine 
reflection of the extent to which such qualities 
are present in the work. Let us by all means enjoy 
it--and keep our standards clear. 
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The New 


By fF. &. 


O make sure. in commenting briefly on the 
court proceedings over Lady Chatterley’s 
ver, that the note one hits on won't lead to 
one’s being misunderstood isn't altogether easy. 
If one says that the Prosecution failed because 
jt Was as inept as the Defence was ludicrous, one 
might be supposed to be wishing it had been less 
inept. And who could have hailed the success of 
the Prosecution as a good thing—a proof and 
promise of health and creative vitality in our 
civilisation? Yet I have to point out that the 
Prosecution was defeated, not by the present- 
ent of any sound or compelling case, but by 
ts realisation that it was confronted by a new 
ind confident orthodoxy of enlightenment— that 
the world had changed since the virginal pure 
policemen came and hid their faces for very 
shame. And one has to recognise that, if there 
had to be. as the upshot of a court trial, a 
definitive registration of this change in society, 
the thing could hardly have occurred in any essen- 
tially different way from that which has its record 
n the new Penguin Special.* I mean, in any way 
ess disturbing to the literary critic and admirer 

{ Lawrence. 

I express here. of course. my conviction that 
the outcome of the trial cannot at best be seen 
is pure gain from the point of view I have just 
ndicated. A fair appraisal of the probable conse- 
But this is 


certain: a real advance. in the sense represented 





quences would be a delicate matte! 


by Lawrence. depends upon the existence of a 
body of genuinely enlightened opinion. ensuring 
that the nature of Lawrence's genius and achieve- 
ment shal] be widely understood. so that these mas 
have their proper force. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
then it is important that this obvious enough 
truth should be recognised-—is a bad novel 
Moreover, to assert, as Was done again and again 
during the trial, and made a major point in the 
final speech for the Defence, that without having 
read it one cannot truly appreciate Lawrence's 
other works, and so cannot have received what 
the great and salutary creative writer of our time 
has to give, is to betray and further an alarming 
misconception of his genius and what he actually 
achieved. It is to misrepresent this disastrously. 
For the experts did not mean by their testimony 
that Lady Chaitterley’s Lover, in giving us some- 
thing that violates Lawrence’s own essential 
canons as an artist, serves as a foil to his success- 
ful and great art. and in that way may be used 
as an aid to its critical appreciation. The book 
should be current as an unquestioned literary 
classic h 
Defence 
One of the witnesses, testifying to Lawrence's 
arnest and wholly conscious intentness on his 
purpose in writing the book. speaks of his 
integrity.” Well. no one would suggest that Law- 
rence Was deceiving himself in his conviction that 
his hatred of pornography was complete. But the 


this Was essential to the case for the 


*Tur Trist of Lapy CHatterity. Edited by 
C. H. Rolph. (Penguin Special, 3s. 6d.) 
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Orthodoxy 


LEAVIS 


integrity we demand of an artist is a rarer thing 
than that which we testify to (perhaps) in a politi- 
cian. Lawrence himself, in postulating it as the 
essential aim in both life and art, insisted on the 
most eXacting conception and criteria. He is 
insisting on them in his caveats against ‘will’ and 
‘idea’ (terms. in his use of them, intimately re- 
lated). 

‘Will’ and ‘idea’ certainly play a part in Lady 
Chaticricy’s Lover that the normal creative and 
critical Lawrence would have diagnosed and 
condemned. He is not the normal Lawrence in 
this novel- a point unwittingly made by one of 
the experts in the trial when, exalting Lawrence's 
‘integrit,” of purpose, he says that the book might 
almost be called a tract (though there is a con- 
sensus among the witnesses that it is something 
else). Lawrence, of course, meant it to have the 
integrity of a creative work. But at this moment 
of his life he was too possessed by his passionate 
didactic purposes to be capable of achieving that, 
or of recognising his failure (he was il! -in fact, 
for all his incredible vitality. slowly dying and 
inflamed with rage and disgust at the thought of 
the ‘virginal pure policemen). That this was his 
state, this the essential case, should be manifest 
to the reader in the business of the ‘four-letter 
,ords. The intense earnestness of the hygienic 
aim cant be doubted, and I needn't discuss 
Whether or not we can reasonably think of it as 
justified by probable success: it /s a hygienic pur- 
pose. that is the unanswerable point | have to 
make. We have here, in obviously questionable 
relation to creative integrity, the 
presence of ‘will’ and ‘idea.’ 

But equally we have this presenee. on a large 
scule. and in no less—or so it seems to me 


assertive 


questionable relation to creative wholeness in the 
artist. in the insistent renderings of sexual experi- 
ence (sensations, emotions, and all the physical 
details). How these are essential to Lawrence's 
enterprise has been explained in the pages of the 
Spectator as Well as by the body of testifying 
experts. [hey represent a hygienic purpose and 
they certainly engage the creative art of the 
creative Writer. To me. | must report, a great deal 
in them has always been strongly distasteful, and 
has not become less so now that. yet again, I re- 
read them thirty years after I read them first. The 
expert may perhaps comment that that only 
shows how little | have yet been able to submit 
myself to the beneficent potency of Which T am 
sull in need. 

Hhat might seem to be a difficult retort to 
answer. Yet | remain convinced that my distaste 
is something that the normal Lawrence, the 
creative Lawrence, would have shared and justi- 
fied: that (whether in his abnormal state he was 
aware of tt or not) the will to write those passages 
had had a resistance to overcome. and the price 
of the overcoming was the artist's integrity in the 
profounder sense: the wholeness was violated 
Lawrence would have had a resistance to over- 
come in himself uttering the ‘four-letter words’ 


229 
with the ease and freedom with which the game- 
keeper and Tommy Dukes use them. In the way 
of those frequent and insistent offers to evoke 
sexual eXperience in pondered, dwelling im- 
mediacy there was a deep-seated pudeur, going 
back to a finely civilised upbringing in a Victorian 
working-class home. This pudeur became in the 
developed and re Lawrence the exquisite 
sensitive human delicacy of the great artis! 
something so patently manifested in his nove! 
ind tales that we dont need the extraneous evi- 
dence we have that he didn't like ‘emancipation.’ 

Sull, if readers —< \perts and others—insist that 
they feel no distaste. and that they confident! 
judge these passages, and kindred things in the 
book, to be justified by success, and to be 
thoroughly of the tenderness (a word made 
almost unusable in relation to Lawrence by the 
Witnesses), the life and the beauty of the creative 
Whole, we shall hardly get further here by argu- 
ment: we are faced by a conflict of reports 
Nevertheless, that the passionate drive of willed 
purpose in Lady Chatterley’s Lover is attended 
by evidences of a disrupted integration in th 
artist, by a failure of unified wholeness in his 
imaginative engagement. such a failure as makes 
the novel a bad one from any defensible point 
of view, is, | think. indisputable: there are 
manifestations to point to, the clear significance 
of which, once the attention rests on them, can 
hardly be questioned. It has, of course, been 
suggested that Sir Clilford’s paralysis, so usefully 
symbolic to exregetes and experts, is not 
altogether a felicity. Lawrence himself agreed 
that this might be so, but defended himself by 
saying that so the tale ‘came’ to him and con- 
tinued to ‘come, and that he had to keep it so, 
by the law of creative integrity. 

But even a Laurentian genius in Lawrence's 
State cannot (the penalty of indulging the quasi- 
creative intervention of passionate will, didactic. 
corrective and reforming) trust what ‘comes’ to 
him: his unity is broken, he cannot be engaged 
as a Whole, his touch is no longer sure. And the 
questionableness of Mellors is still more destruc- 
tive of the claim that Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
is a good novel. or a decent work of art, or a 
convincing piece of reinforced didacticism, than 
the questionableness of Sir Clifford. Why does 
Lawrence make the lover working-class? The 
answer (not given by any of the experts) is that 
Lawrence doesn't. The gamekeeper is not onl 
educated, he is an intellectual—we are told of the 
impressive array of books he has on his shell 
Moreover, having (we learn from Sir Clillord) 
held a commission. he is irretrievably and se- 
curely a ‘gentleman’: he has obviously the man- 
ners. the poise, the right distinction of appearance 
when properly dressed. and Connie reflects that 
he ‘can go anywhere. Why, then, does Lawrence 
make him drop into the dialect—-drop so much 
and on those Oceasions? 


A simple and (I imagine) generally acceptable 
answer is that Mellors’s use of the dialect is a 
way of putting over the ‘four-letter words oi 
trying to make the idea of their being redeemed 
for non-obscene and undefiant, or ‘normal, use 
look less desperate. When used by Tommy Dukes 
in the intellectual talk that takes place among 
Sir Clifford’s cromes, one can't be certain how 
much distaste Lawrence means them to evoke. 
Oke distaste (it has its part 


inpleasant effect produced by 


but they certain 
in the general 

Tommy Dukes’s emancipation) It is significant 
that. when she first takes note of the keeps 
Connie reflects that he ‘reminds her curiously of 
Tommy Dukes. But Mellors can turn on the 
dialect. And when he does there is a ‘curious 
effect (I find it hatef ind it seems to me a 
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paradigm of much that I find hateful in the 
book) of its being Lawrence who turns it on. 
Along with the dialect go, not only those words, 
but all those brutally insistent inflictions on 
Connie (and us)'of ‘uninhibited’ talk in keeping 
with the words. 

If 1 find these performances on Mellors’s 
part insufferable, I am sure that it isn’t merely 
because of my still unvanquished pudeur. There 
is something hateful conveyed in the intention 
(here) of the dialect itself something hateful con- 
veyed in the turning-on. Connie perceives it and 
on occasion protests. We are told that she ‘never 
knew how to take him when he used the dialect.’ 
But Sir Clifford, in the hostile exchanges with 
the keeper, knows. 

It is in place here to note that the outburst 
of bitterly ugly impassioned contempt for the 
“middle-classes’ that Mellors attributes to his 
Colonel (‘who loved him’) is relayed to Connie 
in the dialect. It comes, we feel, from Lawrence 
himself, direct. Not, I must add at once, from 
the whole Lawrence—from the great clairvoyant 
artist Who said that he wrote ‘out of a deep moral 
sense—for the race, as it were.’ It is the lack of 
that impersonality which makes so much of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover repellent. 

Those who suggest (see the Penguin under re- 
view) that Mellors’s working-class status—what 
he has of it—must be taken as conveying some- 
thing positive and basic in relation to Lawrence's 
otherwise despairing critique of modern civilisa- 
tion insult Lawrence—his character and intelli- 
gence. He had no illusions about the working 
classes. He was in general without class-feeling, 
and nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
one-time orthodoxy that called him a_ snob. 
Nevertheless, his history had left somewhere in 
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him a dormant exasperation, contemptuous and 
resentful—it betrays itself in his calling Jane 
Austen a ‘narrow-gutted spinster.’ It is this Law- 
rence we have, unmistakably, in the Colonel’s— 
or the keeper’s or Lawrence’s—tirade. If only 
we could confine him there the constatation need 
not have been critically very damaging. But the 
obtrusive presence is only the clear sign of some- 
thing generally and radically wrong—the failure 
of wholeness of engagement, of insight and self- 
knowledge, of intelligence, in the creative Law- 
rence. It is not easy to say with any precision just 
how Mellors’s treatment of Connie (Lawrence's 
treatment of the relations between Mellors and 
Connie) is involved, but, Mellors being the 
equivocal figure he is, uneasinesses and suspicions 
and distastes cannot be banished. 

As for the treatment of Sir Clifford, the signifi- 
cantly manifest scandal of that can hardly be 
denied. Professor D. W. Harding, with some 
irony of understatement, has remarked in the 
Spectator that the burden of symbolic responsi- 
bilities laid on Sir Clifford grows unquestionably 
large. What most disturbs me is the animus Law- 
rence has developed towards him by the close. 
It is embarrassing, not because one sympathises 
with Sir Clifford, but because of the evidence that 
something has gone radically wrong with Law- 
rence. 

Of course, Mellors helps to give plausibility to 
the suggestion that the treatment of the personal 
theme gives us at the same time a diagnosis of 
industrial civilisation. Actually, the evoked Mid- 
land décor remains merely décor. Industrial 
civilisation doesn’t really enter into a just 
appraisal of Connie’s behaviour. Nor can Law- 
rence’s presentment of that be shown to be a 
vindication of marriage, or an incitement to 
realising the difficulty and importance of achiev- 
ing a permanent relation, by quoting, as was done 
for the Defence, Apropos of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover. What that truly Laurentian classic betrays 
is the misgiving Lawrence himself had about the 
novel, of which it constitutes, in its essential in- 
congruity, an admonitory criticism. 

But Lawrence is henceforward ‘the author 
of Lady Chatterley.’ That is what the new ortho- 
doxy of enlightenment reduces him to. ‘Ortho- 
doxy’ is a fair word. When our great Liberal 
daily had an editorial rebuking the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for his rebuke to the Bishop of 
Woolwich, I wrote a critical letter to the Editor. 
It was quite brief, but the Editor (who, I see from 
this Penguin, was one of the experts who gave 
evidence for the Defence) declined to print it. 
1 wrote, as I said in my letter, because, reading 
the testimonies now printed in this Penguin 
Special, I couldn't help feeling that I had a heavy 
responsibility. It gave me a sense of guilt when 
I saw those formulations. which were so familiar 
to me, applied to Lady Chatterley’s Lover, to 
which I (explicitly) did not apply them, and to 
Which they do not apply. And I will say now that, 
even if it could be argued that it is a good thing 
for children and teenagers to be able to buy and 
read it (as they do, figuring largely among the 
million purchasers), the suggestion that the book 
tends to promote respect for the idea of mar- 
riage is fantastically and perversely false. Law- 
rence, when he wrote it, had forgotten what 
marriage (as opposed to a liaison) was. The signi- 
ficance of this Penguin would seem to be that 
in the world of the enlightened--among the intel- 
lectuals of the universities and the literary world, 
and even the Church—it has been forgotten too. 
If the whole demonstration for the Defence, and 
the subsequent réclame, had not been, in this way, 
so terribly depressing. one would have called it 
Gilbertian. 
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Curing Leviathan 


The Ruling Servants. By E. Strauss. (Allen and 
Unwin, 30s.) 

Nosopy loves the bureaucrats. But what with 
mass society, growing populations, industrialisa. 
tion and the rest, we had better, as Mr. Strauss 
puts it in his stimulating new book, ‘come to 
terms with Leviathan.’ It may be observed jn 
parenthesis that Mr. Strauss is well aware that tg 
use “bureaucracy” as a term of abuse is only a 
convenient inaccuracy, because what matters is 
not the existence of bureaucracy, which is a nec- 
essary part of every rational government, but who 
controls the existing bureaucratic machinery. And 
so what Mr. Strauss is mostly concerned with are 
‘bureaucratic defects’ and ‘bureaucratic de- 
generation.’ 

The former category consists of faults in 
administrative control which have been observed 
to occur, and which are capable of comparatively 
simple cure—-for example, overcentralisation. But 
the bulk of the book is devoted to the much more 
serious ‘bureaucratic degeneration,’ which in 
addition to its other disagreeable characteristics, 
would seem, if Mr. Strauss’s analysis is right, io 
be incurable. The phrase itself is borrowed from 
Trotsky, who used it in order to. suggest that 
Stalin’s form of keeping a small, unpopular 
minority dictatorship in power was somehow 
different from Lenin’s, which Trotsky had whole- 
heartedly helped to establish and maintain. Mr. 
Strauss naturally does not subscribe to this quite 
unhistorical judgment, but his constant use of the 
phrase in quite a different sense from Trotsky 
is a little disconcerting. What Mr. Strauss means 
is a tendency for uncontrolled and irresponsible 
bureaucratic rule to come into existence when 
none of the primary social forces in the country 

the bourgeoisie, labour, etc.—is strong enough 
to assert control. And so, by way of illustration, 
he devotes about a third of his book to excellent. 
if necessarily somewhat generalised, sketches of 
bureaucracy in Russia and in France, In Russia 
bureaucratic rule lasted from the Mongols until 
the revolution, when a social force which it 
could no longer control overthrew it; whereupon 
it was restored in a much more effective form, 
designed to prevent a repetition of such an over- 
throw-—-by the Communist Party. In France an 
eflicient bureaucracy has formed the permanent 
base upon which the luxury of democracy has 
from time to time been able to exist. But in 
France, unlike Russia, bureaucracy has neve: 
won a permanent victory, ‘because it has always 
proved to be lacking in the political sense needed 
for avoiding the Scylla of revolution and the 
Charybdis of external defeat.” In Britain. 
happily. so long as the two-party system can 
operate on the basis of an agreement that ou: 
existing way of life should be preserved, there is 
no immediate danger of ‘bureaucratic degenera- 
tion,’ because the primary social forces will con- 
tinue to compete for a share of power. The less 
social tension, the more likely this state of affairs 
is to continue—with the result that Mr. Strauss 
sees the Welfare State in a new light: not as the 
great source of bureaucratic enmeshment, but as 
something of a bulwark against revolution and 
dictatorship. The book ends with a discussion of 
some of the ways of making control over the 
bureaucracy in England more effective than it is: 
though sensible and useful, it does not add 
very much to the extensive literature on the 
subject. 

This book is attractively written and its 
central theme, the relationship between the 
balance of social forces and the strength of 
bureaucratic rule, is well worth discussing. I 
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confess that I remain a little unconvinced by Mr. 
Strauss’s mildly Marxist thesis. I should attach a 
great deal more importance to the conscious will 
of those who in fact fail or succeed in imposing 
‘bureaucratic’ rule—the French bureaucrats who, 
in Mr. Strauss’s sense, proved such poor naviga- 
tors; and, in contrast, Ienin, Stalin. Hitler, 
Khrushchev or Mao. 

LFONARD SCHAPIRO 


Here We Go Round 


The Orphic Voice: Poetry and Natural History. 
By Elizabeth Sewell. (Routledge, 56s.) 
Here we go round the Burning Bush. In the cold 
and frost, wisps of morning mysticism are occa- 
sionally discernible. But our eager-eyed mistress 
ot ceremonies is continuously helpful and en- 
couraging. and the revolving gentlemen she 
introduces have interesting things to tell us. I 
found Carolus Linnaeus, Erasmus Darwin and 
Victor Hugo particularly good value, but they 
were all worth meeting—except perhaps Orpheus, 
the accompanist, a special pet of the authorities 
who was always being pressed upon us. It is true 
our more searching questions had a way of being 
left unanswered. But the dance had to go on 
round and round. Its argument is committed to 

circularity, 

This is a book about esthetic truth. In some 
sense poems, for example, seem to convey a form 
of knowledge: we learn from them, we can use 
them. A rigid line cannot even be drawn between 
poetry and Miss Sewell quotes two 
modern scientists who attribute their discoveries 
to ‘a seizing upon some happy idea’ and ‘some 
sort of inspiration.’ What, then, is the common 
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faculty the good poet and the good scientist both 
possess? Is the inspiration they both acknow- 
ledge susceptible of a more precise definition? 

Miss Sewell’s method is to cross-examine the 
relevant pronouncements of a dozen well-known 
English, German and French writers, most of 
whom were scientists as well. She is acute and 
well read, and the individual inquiries are in- 
teresting in themselves. But the answers they 
supply to the central problem of the investiga- 
tion are disappointingly vague and ambiguous 

hus Bacon’s rebuke in Descriptio Glohbi 
Naturalis to ‘the fashion to talk 
something different from nature’ is connected by 
Miss Sewell with Polixenes’s 
Perdita in The Winter's Tale. ‘This is not only a 
Baconian doctrine. Shakespeare holds it too.” No 
doubt Shakespeare says it too; but 
Polixenes at this point in the play is its villain 
and Perdita its virgin redeemer, Shakespeare i 
presumably repudiating the notion. In any case 
What precisely do Bacon and Shakespeare mean 
by ‘nature? Are they using the word in the 
same in one of the other sixty-five 
senses distinguished by Professor A. O. Lovejoy 
in Renaissance literature and philosophy? 
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The example is typical of Miss Sewell’s ruth- 
less simplifications. Poetry, she tells us, is not 
logical but ‘postlogical.” But what is postlogic? 
We pursue the term via the references to 
Orpheus (it is the criterion of inclusion) in 
Linnaeus, Swedenborg, the elder Darwin. 
Novalis, Goethe, Wordsworth. Hugo. Renan and 
Rilke, only to be told on the last page of the book. 
‘| have used the word “postlogic™ in this study. 
but it is time now to return to the true term. 
Which is “poetry.” . Poetry is poetry! The 
bathos of the conclusion overshadows the often 
shrewd and occasionally profound comments 
Miss Sewell has dropped en route. 


Nevertheless, stripped of its tautologies and its 
Orphic paraphernalia, this book is struggling to 
say something important. The crux of the 
problem is the role of language. Modern linguists 
distinguish between the /anguage-system, a pas- 
Sive state typified by grammars and dictionaries 
(to which phrases. proverbs, legends and even 
perhaps theologies and philosophies must be 
added), and the /anguage-situation, an active 
State, in which parts of the system are used by 
individual speakers in a particular social situa- 
tion. The function of language is to extend 
human control over external reality by making 
it verbally communicable, a process that involves 
both analysis and synthesis. It follows that a 
successful language-situation, such as a poem. 
demands both immediate contact with reality 
and the immediate availability of a healthy 
language-system with which to order the data of 
contact. The conditions of inspiration, then, in 
both literature and science, are (i) an unexplored 
area in external reality. (ii) an immediate experi- 
ence and co-operating with it an immediately 
available linguistic apparatus, (iii) an efficient 
language-system, a category Which must include 
the relevant technical terms and symbols. 7/x 
Orphic Voice does not make its points as tidily 
as this, but this is their gist. 

Miss Sewell the end of her book 
thirteen beautiful poems that she wrote during its 
composition. They guarantee for me the essen- 
tial authenticity of her somewhat 
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Something Hidden 
Philosophy and Language. By A. J. Ayer. (O.U.P., 


3s. 6d.) 

‘It may come to look as if . our usual forms 
f expression were, essentially, unanalysed; as if 
here were something hidden in them that had 

to be brought Wittgenstein used these 
words ironically, and repudiated the attitude 
they suggest; but Professor Ayer would, I believe, 
iccept them as an account of his own general 

For he stands squarely in the 
Russellian tradition than his contemporaries do, 
ind is less hesitant in seeking to expose what lies 
‘beneath the surface, which an analysis digs out.’ 

Consequently, in his inaugural lecture from the 
Wykeham Chair at Oxford, Professor Ayer does 
sometimes show an insufficient appreciation of 
Wiitgenstein’s arguments. For instance, he sug- 
gests that Witigenstein’s ‘identification of mean- 
ing with use is neither so radical nor so fruitful 
i Slep as is com! ly supposed.” In Ayer’s view, 
it boils down to no more than the old familiar 
verification principle which the logical positivists 
(and notably Ayer himself) once wielded with 
such devastating effect. But this does not do 
justice to the subtlety and complexity of Wittgen- 
stein’s meaning and use in the 
Philosophical Investigations, 

Again, the conflict itself in 
interesting passages on fact and interpretation. 
Ayer takes to task those who speak as if we 
needed simply ‘to see the facts for what they are.’ 
His criticisms, as always, are telling; but when 
he remarks that ‘there is no sharp dividing line 
between the description of facts and their inter- 
pretation’ he is showing traces of the very 
malady he is trying to cure. For, Wittgenstein 
might have argued, there are not swo things (very 
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hard to separate): here the bare fact, there the 
interpretation; the fact and the interpretation are 
logically indissoluble (it is not as if facts were 
solid nuggets of reality mirrored by our descrip- 
tions, which those descriptions unhappily dis- 
cort). And he would have contested strongly 
Ayer’s conclusion that ‘philosophy does after all 
intrude upon questions of empirical fact,’ or that 
in some respects ‘the procedure followed in 
philosophy is like that of the natural sciences.’ 
He saw the discipline as a purely a priori one: 
the aim was not ‘to take a new look at the facts,” 
not to examine the actual, but rather to investi- 
gate the conceivable: to set out the nature and 
interconnections of those concepts which have 
largely figured in all philosophising since Plato. 

Professor Ayer’s lecture will be widely dis- 
cussed among philosophers. But most of what he 
says has a more than academic relevance: any- 
one who wants to know what is going on in 
philosophy at the moment, and what objections 
some contemporary methods are open to, will 
find a great deal of valuable material here. One of 
his virtues is to demonstrate how many disparate 
activities are lumped together under the heading 
of linguistic philosophy, from the ‘higher lexico- 
graphy’ of the Austinians (about which he is 
polite, but damning) to the predominantly con- 
ceptual approach of Ryle—although. surprisingly, 
he does not mention the again very different work 
of Wisdom. His comments on the ‘argument 
from the paradigm case’ are particularly timely: 
many philosophers do now seem to consider their 
job done when they have reminded us of the most 
typical uses of certain troublesome expressions 
Yet, as Ayer brings home, this is only a move in 
the game and not the end of the game itself; for 
those who remain puzzled by such expressions 
are not unaware of their typical uses. And he 
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thus makes it plain that much of recent work is 
only superficially concerned with our actual 
usage: it is still, fundamentally, a matter of pro- 
ducing example and counter-example, of con- 
sidering imaginable (not necessarily actual) cases. 
It is Professor Ayer’s peculiar gift that he can 
Say sO many things that matter so clearly, im- 
partially and intelligently in so short a compass. 
Those who have read Mr. Gellner’s Words and 
Things, about which there was all that fun a year 
or so ago, will do well to hear Professor Ayer 

on the same theme: it is Hyperion to a satyr. 
R. A. BECHER 


Follow Me 


Path to Leadership. By 
Montgomery. (Collins, 21s.) 
Covenant with Death. By John Harris. (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) 


The Field-Marshal 


“THE point that now matters is this——has anything 
emerged from this study?’ In his jauntily 
inhibited stvle—as if he had learned by Pelman- 
ism, old school magazines and Daily Express 
leaders to overcome a shameful impediment in 
the speech of his mind—the Field-Marshal 
throws the question at us early. It is the only 
interesting one he raises in this book. Does the 
book amount to anything but the fantastic and 
pathetic rigmarole of an old man haranguing 
himself in a sound-proof box and thinking that 
he is addressing the world? 

Clichés and banalities one had expected from 
a man whose undoubted mechanical intelligence 
has been trained to fight shy of intellect. But can 
anyone have anticipated ever—not just from 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, but anywhere in 
print-—-such banalities as these? Banalities of such 
unbelievable whopping dudness that one has 
constantly to be rubbing one’s eyes and wonder- 
ing if the book is not really by jesting Mr. Ber- 
nard Levin 

When studying commanders of bygone days 
and comparing them with the present, we must 
remember that times have changed. 

Courage is one of the greatest of 
qualities 

Children who have been exposed to a back- 
ground of moral and emotional uncertainty, will 
rarely feel morally or emotionally secure in 
adult life. 

In every generation some boys come from 
good homes, some from bad. 

But laughs apart—and: Mr. Levin’s one fault 
always was to go on a bit—what else? Well, 
the stated conclusions about leadership take 
us nowhere. All we learn is that Winston 


human 


| Churchill and de Gaulle and Moses and Sir 


{ 


Brian Horrocks are great leaders (Christ the 
greatest) and that truth. character, infectious 
optimism, training, self-control and Christian 
virtues —but not necessarily sport—are essential. 
Obliquely, however, we do learn something. about 
‘leaders,’ and we must be grateful to the Field- 
Marshal for reminding us of it. 

We learn principally that ‘leaders’ live in a 
fantasy world of their own, so that, for instance, 
a nice but hoary joke that must have been known 
to millions of the Field-Marshal’s soldiers is to 
him only a witty story told by Field-Marshal Slim 
(‘I think . . . but | am not sure’). We learn, too, 
that ‘leaders’ cannot believe that anyone but 
themselves knows anything—hence the embar- 
rassingly crude and dreary recapitulation of his- 
torical fact known to every schoolboy, as if it 
were some divine dispensation of the Field- 
Marshal's intellect. Above all, we learn that 
‘leaders’ haven't the foggiest idea what the rank 
and file think of them. Or how else could the 
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Field-Marshal give us a sentence like, ‘I suggest 
that the final test of a leader is a feeling you have 
when you leave his presence,’ and continue tg 
think of himself as a good leader? 

Less obliquely we learn other things such as 
that a good leader must have ‘something which 
transcends reason’ (twice within a page, this). 
that he mistrusts politicians, that he doesn’t think 
the British form of government is suitable for 
the twentieth century. All of which we seem to 
have heard before somewhere and accounts for 
the fact that the British people will never regard 
leaders as anything but painful necessities. Not. 
of course, that anyone could take Field-Marsha! 
Montgomery seriously enough for any of this to 
be worrying. Which is a slight pity—because he 
has some sensible things to say about East-West 
relationships. 

Covenant with Death should be read in con- 
junction with the Field-Marshal’s effort. It is a 
novel—the characters are thin but it does contain 
some brilliant reporting of the ghastly, pointless 
slaughter into which the military ‘leaders’ of the 
First World War led millions of young English- 
men. The story is that of a provincial city regiment 
from enlistment to annihilation on the first day 
of the Battle of the Somme. It is told in the first 
person by a journalist and the conventional qual- 
ity which is wearying in the first half (life in 
England) somehow manages to give great vivid- 
ness to the horror of the trenches. This is a 
plain man’s experience of leadership fantasy on 
a scale only rivalled before or since by Hitler. 
The Battle of the Somme—the . 
aster to British arms since Hastings’ Mr. Harris 
calls it--had been planned by Haig and his stalls 
for months and ‘couldn't fail. It foundered hope- 
lessly within the first few hours. Haig was to do 
the same sort of thing the next year in Flanders 
where after five months of fighting his intel- 
ligence officer visited the front for the first time 
and exclaimed aghast: “Did we send men to fight 
in this?’ Field-Marshal 


Montgomery serious!) 
considers Haig’s claim to have been a great 


greatest dis 


‘leader. 
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Near Amalfi 


Set This House On Fire. By William Styron 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

The Undesired. By Kathleen Sully. (Peter Davies, 
13s. 6d.) 

This Sweet Sickness. By 

(Heinemann, 16s.) 

Absence of a Cello. By Ira 

(Gollancz, 15s.) 

For a decade, William Styron has been the big 


Highsmith 


Patricia 


The Wallach 


American literary enigma. In 1951, he pub 
lished a massive, creepered first novel, Lic 


Down in Darkness, which immediately marked 


him the member of his generation—-Capote, 
Mailer, Buechner, Bowles—to watch most closel\ 
Reviewers wondered aloud if (that sombre. tor- 
rential Southern imagination once channelled) 
he might not prove the new -Fitzgerald, or the 
new Faulkner. Then for ten years followed 
silence, broken only by hints in the Paris Revics 
that he was pursuing the floating, exigent lite 
of the writing American in Europe. Now at last 
his second book has appeared; and the cecktail- 
party thing to say would be that it is all the 
novels he has not written in the meantime. Ses 
This House On Fire is, to begin with, a kind of 
Fifties’ Tender is the Night about the new 
American bohemia-in-exile, headquartered now 


in Rome rather than Paris. Embedded in it is an 


abortive satire on the wild Hollywood safari 
which produced that shaggy Huston comedy, 
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Beat the Devil. It is also a modern Anglo-Saxon 
meditation, in the tradition of Webster, The 
Cenci and The Ring and the Book, on violent 
Italian crime: the rape and murder of a Cam- 
panian servant-girl is made to cast livid moral 
illumination on its circle of witnesses. And at a 
final level—Jamesian deepening to Dostoievskian 
(the title comes from one of Donne's agonised 
prayers for liberation of the soul from flesh)— 
it is also an essay in ethical psychology: a dual 
study in American modes of evil and virtue. 

Evil is present in Mason Flagg, a rich, thickly 
handsome reject of Groton and Princeton, who 
has set up riotous court in a gaudy villa over- 
looking the Tyrrhenian near Amalfi. He is an 
absurd, even pathetic figure, with his private- 
school slang and Casanova pretensions (he is 
always trying to jolly friends and clients into 
‘circuses —mixed bedroom tournaments’ of 
narcotised joylessness). In spite of his bombast 
about humanist experiment and the gospel of 
Sade. it is hard to credit him with raping the 
maid Francesca, beating her to death and hurling 
himself from a precipice. But a darker side of his 
character reveals itself in his relation with the 
drunken painter, Cass Kinsolving. Cass is a type 
of goaded American innocence, trailing about 
the Continent with his docile wife and cluster of 
small children in a perpetual chaos of debt, soiled 
nappies and scratchy old Mozart records. He 
tortures himself for his failure with an intensity 
which rouses an answering, jealous cruelty in 
Mason, and it takes murder to unravel for Cass 
the tangle of guilts which lures both men into an 
ambivalent bond of slave and master, eater and 
eaten. The novel is too crammed with matter to 
succeed wholly, but such rich congestion cannot 
wholly fail. Oddly, Mr. Styron’s main short- 
coming is in establishing the relationship on 
which the book hinges: he builds up elaborately 
his complementary portraits, but never con- 
vincingly shows the interaction whose necessity 
he works with such detail to prove. Instead, the 
novel flowers out from its centre in brilliant but 
gratuitous scenes and minor characters. Still, its 
extravagance is a hemorrhage of real, red pro- 
tein. You come away gorged as by porterhouse 
after a pastry diet. What to say? Mr. Styron is 
the member of his generation to watch. That 
sombre, torrential imagination once channelled, 
he may turn out the new Fitzgerald, or the new 
Faulkner. 

Kathleen Sully is another mystery, which on 
the evidence of her new novel I can't solve. 
Subtler colleagues than I recoiled baffled before 
the sibyllic ironies of her earlier products, 
Skrine and Shade of Eden. After such report, the 
puzzle of The Undesired is its almost flat sim- 
plicity. Two retired solitaries, a horsy spinster 
and grey civil servant, come to a Cornish village 
by the sea. They become involved in the local 
gossip, trivialities and each other, but when Miss 
Strathers gruffly suggests marriage, Mr. Chubb 
clings to his daydream about the village beauty, 
and says no. That is almost all there is to it, 
except for a growing granite touch to the mild, 
spare story. As the detail gets less and less, 
the oddities of the elderly protagonists more 
gnarled, the omissions seem slightly ominous. It 
is almost as if Ivy Compton-Burnett had escaped 
for a middle-class seaside holiday. 

I can’t think why Patricia Highsmith took so 
long to rescue from the ranks of thriller-writers. 
Admittedly she writes novels about murders in- 
vestigated by the police, and presents them as 
problems to be cracked with the satisfying neat- 
ness of an axe splitting open a log. But the logs 
on which she turns her hatchet with such chilling 
precision are, as readers of Deep Water and The 
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Talented Mr. Ripley know, living human minds. 
David Kelsey of This Sweet Sickness is a 
brilliant young chemist, prize boarder to his 
small-town landlady, utterly devoted to one 
woman. The tiny flaw is that she is married to 
another man in another town, but David has not 
admitted that this matters. He builds and 
furnishes a house for them to share when she 
comes back to him. protecting this tender dream 
by using an alias, Miss Highsmith inserts the tip 
of her blade into the crevice, and splits his 
schizophrenia into open tragedy. I can't think 
of anyone else who writes the kind of novel Miss 
Highsmith does, and can't imagine anyone doing 
it with a fraction of her frightening talent. 

The Absence of a Cello is in fact a routine 
three-act Broadway farce, slyly camouflaged with 
a turn or two round the block: the old one about 
the egghead family circle too crazy-wise to be 
squared by Big Business. I preferred it when it 
was You Can't Take It With You, and found the 
modish digs at grey-flannel togetherness staling 
rather than otherwise. Sull, worth sitting through 
for a few of the lines: ‘Is Madam,’ inquires the 
saleslady asked for a slinky dress, ‘on the make?’ 

RONALD BRYDIN 


A Share in Revolutions 


Man of Reason: The Life of Thomas Paine. By 

Alfred Owen Aldridge. (Cresset Press, 25s.) 
Tom Paine is the apotheosis of a doctrinaire 
radicalism which is out of tune with the whole 
tenor of contemporary political thinking. He 
stands at the beginning of a line of descent the 
intellectual pretensions of which Popper, Oake- 
shott, Isaiah Berlin and Talmon have ruthlessly 
demolished. Paine’s great debate with Burke—the 
debate between the defender and the enemy of 
the French Revolution, between the believer in 
natural rights and the believer in prescription 
and precedent-—has gone on ever since 1791: but. 
in the climate of modern opinion, Burke has won 
hands down. The argument, a modern historian 
has declared, ‘has been decided in favour of 
Burke as clearly as the debate over the relation 
between the motions of sun and earth has been 
decided in favour of Copernicus.’ 

How refreshing. therefore, that at last an abie 
writer has come to the rescue of this exploded 
volcano. For no one can deny that, in his day. 
Paine’s influence was volcanic. As Professor 
Aldridge says, Paine’s contribution to the pro- 
paganda of the American Revolution equalled 
that of Franklin to its diplomacy and of 
Washington to its military strategy; his ideas 
nurtured revolutions in three continents—North 
America, Europe. South America. Or would it 
be a better analogy to compare him with a 
comet? Certainly, his practical influence was 
extraordinarily short-lived. Before he left for 
America in 1774 at the age of thirty-seven. his 
life was one of total mediocrity; after he returned 
from France in 1802, he was cold-shouldered. 
and he died in obscurity. ‘His own writings are 
his best life.” wrote Joel Barlow in 1809, ‘and 
these are not read at present.’ The statement re- 
mains true today. And yet in the interval he was 
‘one of the most influential intellectual forces in 
three countries.” This is the paradox of his life 
and to explain it is the challenge to his bio- 
grapher, It is a challenge which Professor 
Aldridge has successfully taken up; his book 
avoids the fireworks of popular biography, but 
it is convincing, sensible and highly readable. 

Paine himself, with characteristic vanity, said 
that ‘he was at a loss to know whether he was 
made for the times or the times made for him. 
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In fact, his plain. forthright style, his gift of clear, 
forceful statement, his proletarian origin and his 
sympathy for the common man fitted him to 
become the literary dynamo of the American 
Revolution. But he needed the stimulus of great 
events to carry him on. ‘A share in two revotu- 
lions is living to some purpose,” he said when the 
Pas de Calais summoned him to France to re 
present the department in the Convention. But 
Paine’s opposition to the execution of Louis XVI 
nearly cost him his own head, and everywhere he 
went he showed a genius for making enemies. In 
Paris he was regarded as a caricature of the 
vainest type of Frenchman and in America he 
was denounced as ‘a disgusting egotist.’ Professor 
Aldridge is particularly skilful in showing how 
the contradictions of Paine’s character crippled 
his public career: and this is the human element 
in his story. But over and above the human story 
there is the question of Paine’s significance. Pro- 
fessor Aldridge is probably right in urging that 
his criticisms of Burke are too weighty to be 
ignored. In any case. ‘the only means of under- 
standing Paine is through his ideas.’ 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


COMPANY MEETING 





CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 

Tit Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Castle- 
field (Klang) Rubber Estate, Limited, was held on 
February 10 in London. Mr. Jack Addinsell, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended 30th June, 1960: 

The year’s crop at 3.166.000 Ib. again reflected the 
Steady increase in the percentage of modern mature 
rubber. Over the next five years the proportion of 
mature high-yielding material will increase each year 
as the present immature areas come into tapping, 
and will be reflected in progressively increased crops, 
estimated to reach about 4.500.000 Ib. by 1965. The 
vield from the old seedling rubber at the Johore 
estate, Bukit Benut. continues to respond well to 
exploitation tapping systems and we hope this may 
be maintained during the period of replacement with 
modern material. 

High rubber prices prevailed during the period 
reviewed and our net prices averaged about 64d. 
per lb. more than for the previous year, whereas 
production costs, excluding export duty which was 
practically doubled. advanced by only Id. per Ib. 
Our net proceeds from rubber amounted to £382,282 
compared with £271.943. Your Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 324 per cent.. which with 
the interim of 12) per cent already paid makes 
45 per cent. for the year, compared with the 35 per 
cent. distributed last year. 

During the year under review our new planting 
programme was limited to 139 acres of new land at 
Bukit Benut, while no replanting was required to 
be done at Castlelield. As | explained in my state- 
ment last year. during the current year we are com- 
Mencing to replant the old seedling rubber at Bukit 
Benut. held in abeyance during the years we have 
been planting up our jungle land. which should give 
higher yields from virgin soil, and this policy has 
meantime enabled us to continue to harvest profit- 
able crops from the old rubber. 

Unless prices rise materially during the second 
half of the current financial year it is clear that my 
next statement will record profits at a reduced level. 
The effect of lower prices will. however, be miti- 
gated to some extent by reduced duty and lower 
wages. geared to the price of rubber. while. the 
anticipated increase in crop will assist towards @ 
lower cost of production per Ib. of rubber. 

Ihe report was adopted 
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Devaluation and the I.M.F. 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ANOTHER war among the profes- 


sl sional economists has broken 

' 7 out. Mr. Alan Day, the new 
ie 3 editor of the National Institute 
. of Economic and Social Re- 
\. search, in discussing the various 
—_ ways of solving our intractable 

\ balance of payments problem, 


has stated the reasoned case for 
devaluing sterling right now. 
This was loftily rejected, as one 
would expect. by the City editor of the Times, 
spokesman of the stuffy Establishment, but to 
everyone's surprise rumblings of rebuke were 
heard from the non-stuffy parts of the Oxford 
Establishment. notably Sir Roy Harrod, and these 
were finally expressed in a letter to the Times 
from Dr. T. Balogh. Back came a reply from 
Mr. Robert Neild, a Cambridge economist and 
ex-editor of the National Institute, who claimed 
that Dr. Balogh had misunderstood the argu- 
ments for devaluation. It was not contended, he 
said, that devaluation would automatically solve 
our economic problem; it was ‘the only effective 
way to obtain a breathing space in which to adopt 
the policies that will solve it. 


AN j & eae 


Now there is nothing sacrosanct about 
exchange rates. When the parities were fixed in 
December, 1946, the IMF allowed for adjust- 
ments in conditions of ‘fundamental disequili- 
brium.’ The then directors expressly stated that 
‘in some cases the initial par values may later 
be found incompatible with the maintenance of 
balanced international payments at a high level 
of domestic economic activity. Sir Stafford 
Cripps proved the wisdom of these cautionary 
words when he solved a grave economic crisis in 
September. 1949, by devaluing the £. He was fol- 
lowed by the rest of the sterling area and most 
European countries took the opportunity of 
making smaller adjustments in their exchange 
parities. It would be a miracle if fixed exchange 
rates. based on the 1947 gold dollar, could be 
maintained indefinitely when rates of economic 
growth and employment, levels of wages, levels 
of internal prices, welfare policies and economic 
controls. vary profoundly in different countries. 

All this is admitted and unquestioned. But it 
is surely naive on the part of Mr. Robert Neild 
to suggest that a sudden devaluation would pro- 
vide the breathing space in which to adopt the 
policies necessary to solve our basic economic 
problems. What guarantee can we possibly have 
that the present Government would be willing to 
adopt the right policies? Far from using devalua- 
tion as a breathing space, a Tory Government 
would be most likely to use it as a throttling time, 
making money dearer and credit tighter and 
restricting domestic trade still further lest an 
inflationary rise in prices develop. 

The British economy suffers from two faults 
one internal, the other external—which a devalua- 
tion of the £ would not necessarily touch. The 
internal is largely a fault of character-—a supine 
complacency on the part of both Government 
and business executives, an obstinate refusal to 
get down to serious planning. a current lack of 


managerial brains at the top, a native unwilling- 
ness to understand the customer abroad, all this 
coupled with a ludicrous ‘stop—go’ monetary 
policy and taxation system which forces the 
businessman to spend far too much of his time 
trying to defeat the Inland Revenue. Frankly, on 
the management side we do not compare well 
with the top people in America, Germany, France 
and Italy. A unilateral devaluation of the £ 
would simply put a premium on_ native 
inefficiencies. 

As regards the external fault, we are suffering 
from a hopelessly inadequate payments system 
which hits us badly as international traders and 
bankers. The growth in the supply of inter- 
nationally acceptable currency is certainly too 
small to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
level of international trade. New gold production 
is insufficient (after hoarding demands have been 
met) to cope with the increase in world trade. 
Moreover, the countries with strong balance 
of payments surpluses (e.g. Germany) continue 
to draw gold from the rest (notably the US) and 
seem unwilling to release it for the finance of 
the weak. The result is an unseemly struggle on 
the part of the international currencies to attract 
foreign support (‘hot money’) by artificially high 
interest rates which are an embarrassment to 
their respective economies. The whole system has 
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become a bad joke—with the Communist wosig 
having the final laugh. 

A lasting solution is not by way of the de. 
valuation of sterling or dollar, or the up-valuation 
of the German mark, although a readjustment 
of all existing exchange parities is overdue. ft 
is by way of a new payments system. Some 
temporary relief might be obtained by writing up 
the price of goid from $35 to $70 an ounce, but 
this does not correct the maldistribution of the 
world’s gold reserves and no one seems ready 
to give such a wonderful bonus to the producers 
(South Africa and Russia) and the gold hoarders, 
whether Germany or private speculators 

Clearly, the only lasting relief would 
come if the IMF were turned into an inter- 
national bank with a new international currency 
and with power to extend larger credits to the 
underdeveloped nations in terms of this new 
currency. The best scheme so far proposed 
is that of Professor Triffin of Yale. He 
would convert the IMF holdings of dollars and 
sterling into a new international currency (like 
Keynes's “bancor)—the IMF 
responding long-term claims against the US and 
the UK—and he would reinforce these new 
deposits by compulsory purchases of part of the 
gold reserves now held independently by member 
countries. The IMF could then issue much larger 
drawing rights to needy countries and the pay- 
ments problem of the West might be solved. Mr 
Kennedy is said to favour this solution and I 
hope that the Treasury delegation now on its way 
to Washington will support it. 


receiving  cor- 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


‘Sas week there was no repetition in Throg- 
morton Street of the previous week’s huge 
turnover (84,000 bargains) and equity share prices 
have come back slightly. No doubt the depressing 
conclusions of the latest FBI questionnaire—that 
an increasing number of firms were working 
below capacity, that the chief limiting factor was 
not a shortage of skilled labour but of orders 
and that costs per unit of output were rising 
much more rapidly—were at last having their full 
etlect on market sentiment. But I cannot see the 
market coming back very far. The average yields 
on the Financial Times industrial share index 
are now over 4.6 per cent. on dividends and about 
10 per cent. on earnings. Some investors like to 
say that the industrial earnings yield should be at 
least twice that on old Consols, which is now 5.8 
per cent.. but there is in reality no competition 
between the two. No professional investor would 
regard any fixed-income stock as a_ suitable 
medium for long-term investment, assuming that 
the object of the investment is growth of capital 
and income. The equity share has now the 
monopoly of that field of investment. The only 
comparison Which the professional will make is 
between the equity yields in London and those in 
New York and Continental financial centres. By 
this comparison British industrial equity yields 
are still attractive, being | per cent. above Ameri- 
can and 2 per cent. above Continental. For 
example, ICI at 69s. 3d. yields about 4 per cent., 
while the American ALLIED CHEMICAL yields 3 
per cent., MONTECATINI of Italy 2.4 per cent.. 
FARBWERKE HOECHST of Germany 2.2 per cent. 
and RHONE-POULENC of France only 0.78 
per cent. 


Leylands and ACV 

By its wonderful profit record and size Lry- 
LANDs has rightly been regarded as the leader in 
the commercial motor share market. In the year 
to September 30 last its trading profit was no 
less than 66 per cent. up. In taking over 
STANDARD-TRIUMPH INTERNATIONAL it is Said to be 
acquiring a new range of cars and light com- 
mercial vehicles which are complementary to ils 
own products, but why it should be in such a 
hurry to take over a company which is at present 
making a loss is not at all clear. If it had waited 
it would certainly have acquired STI more 
cheaply. It is hoping that by the autumn STI will 
be working again at a profit, but this seems 
doubtful. It will in any case take some years for 
the STI business to be streamlined into the 
Leylands. At 79s. 6d. (against a high of 90s. 6d.) 
Leylands return 5 per cent. on the 20 per cent. 
dividend and seem high enough. Perhaps there 
is more to go for in ACV at 59s. 6d. to yield 
5.3 per cent. on the 16 per cent. dividend (covered 
2.4 times), Which has been forecast on the in- 
creased capital. Under the able management of 
Sir William Black this company’s profits rose 
60 per cent. in the year to September last and 
at the recent annual meeting the chairman stated 
that production Was on a rising scale and orders 
for their AEC vehicles both at home and abroad 
continued to be buoyant. The company recentls 
bought the road transport manufacturing and 
selling interests of THORNEYCROFT, which will 
provide it with much-needed production facilities 
and extend the range of its commercial vehicles. 
The recent rights issue raised £3 million and no 
further finance should be needed for a long time 
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coMPANY MEETING 
aarANY ee. 


THE 3!st annual general meeting of The tancashire 
Steel Corporation Limited was held on Penruary 15 
et the Masonic Hall, Winmarleigh Strect) Warring: 
ton. 

Sir John James (the Chairman). who presided, 
said : 

I have great pleasure in presenting you the 


Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year ended 
Ist October, 1960. and, in moving their idoption, of 
reviewing the year’s working and the present position 
your Company and the 


and Steel 


Industry 


prospects of 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


Once again it is gratifying to report a considerable 
increase in the Manufacturing and Trading Profit for 
the year—on this occasion of just over £500,000. Last 
year | reported that the profit of approximately 
£3.480.000 was a record “to date.” but added that I 
had every hope that it would not long remain so. 
It has, in fact. only remained a record for one year, 
and the new figure of just over £4,000.000 now holds 
pride of place. 

Income from Trade Investments at nearly £300,000 
represents a very substantial figure, although. as I 
indicated last year might be the case, it is not quite 
so large as in 1959. The decrease has been more than 
offset by an increase in the Interest on Treasury Bills 
and Tax Reserve Certificates. the total of “Other 
Income™ being slightly higher at £414.667 for the 
year 

Income before Taxation in 1960 was almost 
£550.000 higher than in 1959, but on this occasion 
Taxation absorbs an additional £340,000 due in the 
main to Tax on the larger profit, but also partly 
due to the increase in Profits Tax in April, 1960, from 
10, to 124°. The final outcome is therefore that 
the Net Income is only some £210,000 above that 
of 1959, 

In view of the inerease the Directors have found 
it possible to pay an Interim of 3$°, and to recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 74°... making 11”. for the 
year as compared with 8}°. in 1959 on the Ordinary 
Capital as increased to £9,000.000. 


After providing for these Dividends a balance of 
£1.370.000 remains which. again in accordance with 
modern practice. has been transferred to Revenue 
Reserves without allocating a portion to General 
Reserve and leaving a balance on Profit and 
Account. 


Luss 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


I am glad to be able to note again a very strong 
financial position shown by the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Current Assets exceeding Liabilities by just 
over £9.000.000. This is actually an increase of 
almost £1.400.000 compared with the excess in 1959, 





PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS IN 


SIR JOHN JAMES REVIFW 


ELECTRIC FURNACES IN 


1961 


LIMITED 


despite the fact that Capital Expenditure during the 
year amounted to over £2.000.000 

The surplus will be of the greatest assistance in 
meeting the Development Programme which we have 
in hand. and the progress of which ts to some extent 
shown by the fact that outstanding contracts for 
Capital Expenditure at the date of the Accounts 
amounted to £4.675,000 as compared with £865,000 
a year The increase, of course, arises trom the 
placing of orders for the further Development Pro- 
gramme to which I referred last year. 


Ago 


THE YEAR'S TRADING 


The upsurge in demand for our products which | 
meniioned in my Speech last year was maintained 
throughout the whole of 1960 and during this time 
additional shifts were worked in our Irlam Mills in 
un endeavour to relieve the position. | am pleased 
to say that productions from all departments were 
the highest yet achieved. In spite of this, we could 
not fully satisfy the demands made upon us by our 
customers and our own Subsidiary Companies. 

With the coming into production at the end of 
Apriit of the second large-capacity Blast Furnace. 
our Iron production reached 331,560 tons, an increase 
of 13% over 1959, and we fully anticipate that, when 
our Sinter plant is in operation early in 1962. the 
production from our Blast Furnaces will be sufficient 
to satisfy all our future requirements for Steel 
manufacture. 

Our Ingot production reached 599.164 tons. an 
increase of 9}°.. compared with 1959. This is also a 
record. but we shall. in the future. require an even 
greater tonnage. This need will partly be met by the 
third Open Hearth Furnace which is now building. 

Our main sales are, of course, in the lighter end 
of the Steel Industry, by far the largest tonnage being 
in the form of Wire Rods and Bars. the demand for 
which has been so heavy during the year that we 
have been unable to re-enter the Section market to 
iny great extent. However. it now appears that. with 
a2 certain amount of slackening in the demand for 
Wire Rods. we will once again be producing Sec- 
lions in greater quantities during the coming year. 

Our Wire Rod production from the Irlam and 
Warrington Mills reached 384,991 tons, an increase 
of 47.382 tons over the previous year and, again. a 
record production: to achieve this production we 
have had to work a certain amount of overtime. a 
position which will be alleviated when our new Rod 
ind Bar Mill is in production. An interesting feature 
of the Wire Rod Trade is the very marked increase 
n demand tor High Carbon and Special Rods as 
opposed to Mild Steet. We are watching this trend 
with interest. with the intention of basing our future 
plans to satisfy the demand of our customers in this 
direction. It is. | think. a further indication of the 
ever-widening use of Wire in its many forms. 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


196) A NEW RECORD 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF COMPANY AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


THE FUTURE 


Last June the Import Duty on Wire Rods was sus- 
pended. This was perhaps necessary at the time as 
British Mills could not satisfy the Wiredrawers’ 
demands. The Duties have now been suspended for 
a further six months. Whether this is a wise decision 
remains to be seen, but there is a very marked falling 
off in demand and, if this trend continues, there is 
i grave danger that the imported Rods will seriously 
affect home production. 

The demand for small Sections from our Warring- 
ton Mills was also well maintained, and all of these 
Mills worked to capacity during the year 


DEVELOPMENT 


Turning to our immediate development plans, 
orders have now been placed for the building of the 
Sinter Plant, not only to increase the capacity of 
our Blast Furnaces but to enable us to use to greater 
advantage the fine ores which nowadays form an 
increasing part of our supplies. Site preparation for 
this Plant is well on the way, and we hope that it 
will come into operation early in 1962. 


In the coming year we are undertaking further 
improvements to our ore handling facilities from the 
Wharf on the Manchester Ship Canal to enable us 
to deal more cheaply with our imports of foreign 
ores. and also installing a more modern method of 
stocking and blending the increased tonnage of 
coking coal now required to keep our rebuilt and 
enlarged Coke Oven Plant in full production. Both 
these schemes, by the extensive use of belt conveyors, 
reduce the handling cost of ore and coal, and facili- 
tate a quick turn-round of railway wagons through- 
out the Works. 

Our third Tilting Furnace is now in course of con- 
struction, and it is hoped will be in operation at the 
end of 1961. Thereafter, it is our intention to install 
Electric Furnaces so that we may be in a position 
to deal with the ever-increasing demand for High 
Quality Steels now required by many of our custo- 
mers. 

In addition to the third Tilting Furnace. we are 
converting our existing Furnaces to an “all basic” 
design. two of which are already in production and 
Operating very satisfactorily. 


The effect of these additions and alterations will 
be to increase our Ingot production to upwards of 
800.000 tons of Ingots per year, which we consider 
necessary to Maintain an economic preduction from 
our Rolling Mills and, at the same time. we hope, 


satisfy all our customers’ requirements. 


he Cooling Bank at the Warrington Rod and 
Bar Mill will. in future, place us in a very much 
better position to supply Ferro Concrete Bars of 
all descriptions. and provide a very necessary adjunct 
to our present Wire Rod trade. enabling us to meet 
demands for this type of Steel from the smallest Bars 
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upwards and in all the various qualities which are 
now required for this ever-expanding industry. 

Our new Rod and Bar Mill at Irlam will, we hope, 
be in production by the end of 1961. This is some- 
what later than was forecast in my Speech last year. 
Since that time, however, considerable alterations to 
the design and capacity of the Mill have been made. 
as we finally decided that a Mill of sufficient capacity 
should be built to ensure that, within reason, all 
demands made on us for Rods and Bars will be 
met in the future. When this Mill is in production 
the potential capacity of Rods and Bars from our 
three Mills will be in the region of 550,000 tons 
per year, and the flexibility will be such that the 
Rod sizes in greatest demand can be produced with 
the minimum of delay and ensure a better delivery 
to our customers than ever before. 

In our Wire-manufacturing Subsidiaries, Rylands 
Brothers Limited and the Whitecross Co. Limited, 
new machinery for drawing High Carbon Wire was 
brought into operation during the year as well as 
high-speed wiredrawing machines capable of finish- 
ing speeds much in excess of previous equipment. 
Additional wiredrawing plant of the most modern 
type is still being installed as well as new machinery 
for some of our more important products 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


Our Rhodesian Subsidiary—Lancashire Steel 
(Rhodesia) (Private) Limited—has, during the past 
year, been hampered by lack of Wire Rod supplies. 
The position, however, is now improving. and we 
anticipate that the Wire Rod Mill being built at 
Que Que in Rhodesia will be in production in the 
Spring of 1961. From then on the difficulties we have 
experienced in obtaining raw materials for our Wire 
and Wire products should be overcome. 

The first development stage of the Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Company, in which we have an interest. is 
now virtually complete with the exception of the new 
Blast Furnace and Sinter Plant now nearing comple- 


THE 


tion, and further development plans designed to in- 
crease Steel output are now under discussion. Pro- 
duction has been well maintained, and you will no 
doubt have seen in the Press that, for the first time, 
Rhodesian Steel has been shipped to this country in 
the form of Billets. Demand for the products of this 
Company, particularly low phosphorous Pig Iron 
for export and Sections for internal use, is now at a 
more satisfactory rate. 


Last Autumn I had the pleasure of a short visit 
to Southern Rhodesia and, in my opinion, many of 
the reports circulating in this country are very much 
exaggerated, nor do they help us to understand the 
present situation. Given goodwill, understanding and 
a sincere desire on all sides to work for the common 
good of all peoples living in the country, | am con- 
fident the present difficulties can be resolved, and 
then there are no limits to which this wonderful 
country cannot go. 


PROSPECTS 


With the price policy by which this Industry is 
governed, there is inevitably a time lag before any 
increased costs are reflected in selling prices. 1960 
has provided a very good example of what can 
happen. During the whole year demand for our pro- 
ducts was brisk and in the first six months manufac- 
turing conditions and costs were stable. Then came 
the introduction of the 42-hour working week with 
no loss in wages, and later increased coal. electricity 
and freight charges. All these additional costs have 
to be met with no compensating alteration in selling 
prices. 

In such circumstances, it is apparent that only if 
increased output and efficiency can be obtained can 
we hope to offset to some extent these increased 
costs, and all our plans are designed to achieve the 
utmost possible in these respects. It must be realised, 
however, that there is a limit to which this can be 
done and increases in costs must ultimately lead to 
higher selling prices. 
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The prospects for the immediate future are some. 
what obscure. There is a slackening in demand. but 
so far not sufficient to affect our full-time working 
and we have a reasonably good order book As | 


have mentioned in previous years, the Wire Rod 


trade is subject to very violent fluctuations, and jt 
may be that we are now entering a period of reduced 
demand. Wire, however. is widely used for a Variety 
of purposes and, as such, may not suffer unduly, 


In the past we have been unable to take advan- 
tage of export demands for Wire Rods due to the 
shortage of home production and Government re- 
strictions on export. This position has now changed 
and we must make every endeavour to enter the 
export market for Rods. Bars and Light Sections 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 


During the year we appointed to our Board of 
Directors Mr. P. C. Hall, Chairman of Hall Engin- 
eering (Holdings) Limited, and Mr. G. J. W. Turner, 
Chairman of Wrights Ropes Limited. with both of 
which companies we have had extensive business 
dealings for many years, and Mr. J. Backhouse, a 
Managing Director of J. Henry Schroder & Co., who 
have been our financial advisers since the Corpora- 
tion was formed 30 years ago. It will be my great 
pleasure to propose the re-election of these gentle- 
men later in this Meeting. 

Unfortunately, in September, 1960, we suffered a 
great loss in the untimely death of Mr. Doncaster, 
who occupied the important position of Secretary 
of all our main Companies. He had been with the 
present Company and its forbears for just over 49 
years, and his death was a great grief to all his 
friends and colleagues. | must take this opportunity 
of expressing the gratitude we owe him for so many 
years of devoted service. 


In conclusion, I also wish to pay my own and the~ 


Directors’ tributes to all our employees, on whose 
efforts the success of the Group so largely depends. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





& New soox ON 
FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Most married people know something about family 
planning—but how many know the full facts ? 

This new booklet, written in sensible, simple terms, 
supplies the answers to the questions that trouble 
so many people. Which method is most reliable ? Is 


Facts about 


new methods 





it simple and safe ? 


All the reliable methods of family planning are 
clearly explained. There is up-to-date information 
about the latest developments. The advantages— 
and disadvantages—of each method are fully and 


frankly discussed. 


your marriage. 





If you would like these up-to-date facts about the 
latest advances in family planning, send for your 
free copy of “Modern Family Planning’’. It will 
show you how the correct choice of family planning 
method can add to the happiness and harmony of 


Send Coupon NOW 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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I am married or about to be married. 
NAME 





BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 





ia =——_ 
To H. F. BOOKLETS LTD., 12 OVAL ROAD, N.W.1 7 


Please send me, under Plain Cover, a free copy of ‘Modern Family Planning’. 
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roundabout 


By KATHARINE 
Mosr of the discussion 
las about the future of Od- 


hams if the Mirror takes 
over has understandably 
centred on the fate of the 
newspapers concerned: 
most people undoubtedly 
believing that even if all 


women’s magazines were 


merged into a_ single 
gooey lump. no real 
change would be in- 





volved. But the effect of 
the merger on the magazines would be interesting. 
There is no reason to think that internal rival- 
ies would cease between the various managing 
ditors if the Mirror took over, any more than 
they when Odhams with 
Newnes. One girl was fired by one editor and 


did amalgamated 
hired by another in the same afternoon, the one 
who took her on allegedly rubbing his hands and 
saying: “Wait till the old so-and-so hears about 
this!’ (The fact that she was fired from there, too, 
in §X months proves little, since she, as the saying 
goes, fires easy.) It is mainly in the matter of pub- 
licity offers and such splashes that the reduction 
of rivalry would show: obviously, if the merger 
ook place, Woman's Illustrated Would not come 
out with the same Free Offer as Woman’s Realm 
Woman's Day are coming out next week with 
the least competitive beauty offer ever devised by 
man: five Free paper Handkerchiefs), Fleetway 
tend, apparently, to take more of a central inter- 
est in their various magazines than the Odhams- 
Newnes group—the coming of the Mirror, for 
instance. had the effect of lifting. in the children’s 
section, the ban on all coloured babies including 
solliwogs which was originally designed to help 
South African sales. And it may be that thei 
general policies would seep down to all the vari- 
ous Magazines in the group. And there is, in fact. 
idistinct difference between Fleetway magazines 
—the ones controlled by the Mirror group—and 
the Odhams-Newnes lot; a distinction which a 
bard look at any one week’s issues makes clear. 
To start with, of course. the similarities of all 
women’s magazines are far more apparent than 
heir There is perhaps I am 
getting jaundiced) more knitting than ever: and. 
of course, there are, this week, St. Valentine cakes, 
it. Valentine poems, St. Valentine fashions and 
of all 


differences. (or 


This intensely seasonal quality 
vomen’s magazines is a natural result of their 


gazing at the 


advice. 


working too far ahead to be newsy : 
‘lank calendar of two months hence. the editors 
‘lutch gratefully at straws like St. Valentine. 

The Jikenesses are perennial: but the differences, 
all the same, exist. They apply particular'y to 
hree Fleetway publications that have had face- 
ifts inthe last year or two: Woman and Beauty, 
Woman's Illustrated and Woman's Mirror. The 
thange-is evident in the remark of one of Fleet- 
way'’s high-up editors. who went through a maga- 
‘Fashion. Beauty. Fiction— 
statement 


zine dummy saying: 


yes, yes, but where's the sex? a 
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All Girls Together 


WHITEHORN 


which would have shattered the listeners on any 
Odhams-Newnes magazine. But that is not the 
whole ditlerence. For all the  big-circulation 
women’s magazines have more about sex in them 
than they used to have—even outside the pages 
usually devoted anyway to love, romance and 
female biology — coated, naturally, in the decent 
obscurity of an obstetric language. That the lead 
letter in Woman last week should be about how 
often a couple makes love. or that HW osman's Own 
should run a big feature about how a mother feels 
when her teenage daughter has an illegitimate 
baby shows how the barriers are breaking down. 

But the old-look magazines all work carefully 
tc a formula: that nothing must be printed that 
makes a woman feel threatened. 
Pilots, hearing that a plane has crashed. are un- 
easy if the engine failed, because that could hap- 
pen to them: and are reassured if it was pilot 
error, as they feel they would not make the same 


insecure or 


mistake. In the same way. any woman can read 
about any problem so long as she feels it need 
not happen to her. The illegitimate daughter ar- 
ticle. for instance. carries the implication that 
mothers who don’t want this to happen to their 
daughters can insure against it by giving their 
children a more stable and understanding home 
life. Modern Woman has a story about why 
Elinor Glyn’s grandson said that she (Elinor) had 
an affair with Lord Curzon, the reasons being. 
roughly, that (a) she had: (b) she came out of it 
very well; and (c) they were both dead. Nothing 
threatening there. 

But compare Woman and Beauty and Woman's 
Virror, from Fleetway. Woman's Mirror this 
week finished a serialisation of Take a Girl Like 
You, not, as far as | could see. much cut: leaving 
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the heroine seduced, unmarried and resigned to 
her lot. People in serials are apt to behave worse 
than people in short stories because there is more 
room for remorse, and because deplorable cause 
and happy effect are often separated by many 
weeks and instalments (also because editors can- 
not resist buying sexy books). But there is no 
happy moral ending to that serial 


And Woman and Beauty has, first. an article on 


Whether divorce is justified. which carries two 
opposing personal viewpoints. One under the 
heading “I wish I hadn't says: ‘I can see what 


happened in the right perspective. Too much em- 
phasis is put on infidelity.” The other, under the 
heading ‘I'm glad we parted, says: “As I see it, 
my husband couldn't bear that I didn’t nag him. 
It never bothered me that he was unfaithful I 
think men should be able to sleep with whoever 
they like, so why should J nag?” And, later in the 
same issue, there is another ‘deuble’ on whether 
vou should or shouldn't let your husband go to 
Paris himself ‘It’s too dan- 
gerous, the other that he will want to get up to 
mischief but will find it too difficult and too ex- 
pensive. 

That means that in a single issue of Woman's 
and Beauty a woman is reminded four times that 
husbands may be unfaithful—a chill wind to blow 
olf any page. This is neglect of the g 
principle quite slaggel 


one view saying: 


good old 


‘ 
reassurance on a ing 
scale. 

Sir Christopher Chancellor, head of Odhams, 
pointed out to his shareholders that Fleetway 
had originally tried to sed! its magazines; and 
presumed, therefore, that they were not doing 
well. This could be the reason why. 

The Mirror group, so far, has apparently left 
alone the best-selling Woman's Weekly, which is 
the cosiest magazine in the world, and it may be 
that if the take-over happens, the Formula of the 
highly successful Woman, Woman's Own and the 
less successful Woman's Realm and Woman's Day 
will remain undisturbed. If it is not, the women of 
England are certainly in for a jolt. 
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Mind and Body 





THE 


Intimations of Chaos 


By JOHN LYDGATE 


OF all the human facul- 
ties the most remarkable 
is the sense of the mun- 
dane. In the normal 
course of events we go 
through life with a secure 
sense of the appropriate- 
ness of our experience. 
Our limbs seem neat, ob- 
jects ‘feel’ as they should, 
conversations are mean- 
ingful and situations are 
endowed with just the 
right amount of familiarity or strangeness. But 
occasionally, even in everyday life, we detect 
flaws in this ‘ordinariness’; intimations of chaos 
which suggest the fragility and artificiality of our 
ordered experience. Healthy people have these 
moments rather infrequently. Pins and needles 
are the commonest; a jazz of meaningless sensa- 
tion, arising from an irritated nerve, which high- 
lights the orderliness of normal feeling. At a 
much higher level is the ‘déja vu’ phenomenon; 
the disturbing sense of unjustified familiarity in 
the face of an experience which one could not 
possibly have met before. At such moments the 
mind reels in an instant of spiritual vertigo- 

Epilepsy is a condition which provides a rich 
source of such disturbances and by studying the 
reports of patients suffering from this distressing 
condition we can obtain some intense insights 
into the structure of normal awareness. Epilepsy 
is of course not a disease. It is a symptom of 
cerebral disturbance indicating a focus of irrita- 
tion somewhere in the substance of the brain. 
The irritant may be one of many things; a 
tumour, injury, infection or congenital malforma- 
tion may all provoke the neurones at the site of 
the disturbance to fire off unco-ordinated fusil- 
lades of impulses. Adjacent nerve cells, excited by 
the local furore, also start to fire off, so that 
eventually the wave of excitation sweeps across 
the brain, throwing the patient into a major con- 
vulsion. 

Sometimes these foci of irritation are so 
mild that they may not declare themselves until 
the patient is exposed to some further stimulation. 
This can just be a high fever or an overdose of 
drugs. On the other hand, it may be something 
far more specific. For example, flashing lights 
will sometimes unmask a latent epilepsy. The re- 
cent account of television-induced seizures is a 
good example of this, The provocative stimulus 
may even be more specific still. A rare form of 
epilepsy may be induced by music changing from 
a major to a minor key. 

Close attention to the clinical patterns of such 
seizure, the patient’s symptoms and the way he 
behaves during the fit, all give crucial informa- 
tion about the functional anatomy of the brain, 
since the irritated nerve cells’ discharge provides a 
parody version of the normal function of that 
part. I have always found the ‘aura’ the most 
fascinating part of the whole seizure. This is the 


evocative name given to the early symptoms, 
usually extremely brief, which immediately 
precede the major attack. It is, in effect, the pre- 
monitory breeze which rustles the branches just 
before the gale sweeps destructively across the 
cerebral forest. During those few moments the 
patients experience feelings which are often 
paradigms of the various components of con- 
sciousness. 

Normal consciousness, along with the feelings 
and emotions, arises as the result of the 
orchestrated action of the entire brain. When one 
part suddenly begins to overact in a hectic un- 
co-ordinated way, the patient will experience 
various things in a detached and exaggerated 
fashion. Removed from their context, they will 
bear down upon him in a disturbingly vivid way. 
They may be simple, disorganised sensations: 
flashes of light, tingling, or a singing in the 
ears. They may, however, be more organised. 
He may suddenly become aware of the enormous 
size of his right hand. The scene in front of his 
eyes may suddenly dwindle, without loss of de- 


Consuming Interest 
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tail, to a miniature of unbelievable brilliance. 

One patient said that she became overwhelmeg 
with a sense of the antiquity of the furniture 
Another woman said that her fits were always 
preceded by the smell of being about to smelj 
forget-me-nots. She was adamant that she never 
in fact did smell the flowers: she was convinced 
simply of the imminence of their smell. At the 
moment when the pregnant atmosphere seemed 
finally about to deliver itself of the fragrance 
she lost consciousness. Finally and most rarefied 
of all, the patient may have an aura which has no 
physical attachment whatsoever. He may simply 
be overcome with an unaccountable sense of 
dread, or fatuously exalted in a transport of mean. 
ingless joy. Very occasionally one comes across 
patients who preface their fits with a powerful 
sense of conviction; a conviction entirely devoid 
of content. So intriguing are these auras that were 
it not for the disabling convulsions which follow 
them the patient would sometimes forfeit his 
treatment rather than surrender these varieties of 
religious experience. 


The aura in all its bizarre variety thus provides 
a bloodless dissection of our normally well- 
ordered experience. A catalogue of such symp- 
toms could have delighted David Hume or John 
Locke since they would have had, on a plate, 
living examples of the hierarchical arrangement 
of the mind. 


Price Unmaintenance 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FRIEND of mine once 
asked an English ATS 
officer to go _ out 
with him in Rome just 
after the war; and find- 
ing her irrevocably 
booked up with Major- 
Generals, Comptrollers 
and so on, said, ‘Jill, what is this? In London, I 
ask you to dinner at 6.30, and you are round in 
a taxi by 6.45,’ and the girl said: ‘I know I’m 
not pretty, and at home I take my chances when 
they come. but here I look in the mirror and I 
say to myself: “Well, Jill, supply and demand.” ’ 
The motor industry, I am delighted to see, has 
been looking in the mirror too. 

My recommendation shortly before Christ- 
mas that the New Year would be the time 
to buy a television set seems to have been a good 
one. Everywhere I go I see perfectly good 17 in. 
sets on sale for around £40 instead of the original 
list price of around £60. 

This trend is now beginning to apply to 
motor-cars. You may well ask who am I to 
advise you about motor-cars after my disastrous 
efforts at selling my own car some weeks ago. I 
am now talking about buying a car rather than 
selling one and about buying a new one, not a 
second-hand one, from a reputable dealer. In 
these circumstances, and in the present state 
of the market, even I would find it difficult 
to go wrong. 

What is happening in the motor-car trade is 





that the recession is forcing dealers to disregard 
the retail price maintenance agreements by which 
manufacturers fixed list prices and trade dis- 
counts to dealers. The manufacturers justified 
this by claiming that it made possible better after- 
sales service than the retailer could afford unless 
he could be certain of getting a fixed price for 
each car he sold. 

The dealers are now finding that they have too 
many new cars in stock and they would prefer 
to make a smaller profit on them than have them 
lying about in their showrooms. Small dealers 
feel the pinch more than large ones, of course, 
and they have recently been offering pretty con- 
siderable price reductions. Some have also been 
offering such ‘incentives to buy’ as a television 
set with the car at no extra cost 

The reputable dealers have not been doing 
anything as obvious as this but you will find that 
many of them are offering rather more than you 
might have expected for your old car if you sell 
it to them in part exchange for a new one. Many 
are, in fact, offering rather more in part-exchange 
deals than they know the second-hand car is 
worth, They will only do it if they are pushed, of 
course, but these days they push easily. 

All this, of course, is only further proof of the 
iniquity of price maintenance agreements which 
have long been for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer and trader rather than of the consumer. On 
this score, the car industry can have no reason- 
able complaint if the consumer now takes ad- 
vantage of the present state of the market. 
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Postscript... 
SOMETIMES it’s just one 
giddy social whirl, and 
there’s hardly enough of 


us here to go round. As 
the Editor of the Spectator 
committed to cock- 


h the Greek Prime 


was 


tails wit 


Minister, it fell to me to 
deputise for him at the 
Opening of Cohen’s 
(Smoked Salmon) Ltd.'s 


new Supermarket at Clap- 
ton Common, E5, which is 
Stoke Newington way—‘an event of considerable 
importance to the trade and to the public,’ as the 
invitation modestly made clear, ‘since this is the 
first large supermarket (over 10,000 square feet) 
in the London area to give Trading Stamps to the 
General Public.’ 

I had already received the cyclostyled handout 
in which The Gift Coupon Co. Ltd. tells 
retailers that Star Trading Stamps ‘represent a 
sales promotion media [sic] which has the most 
astounding pulling power over the public,’ and 
the brightly coloured “Free Gift Catalogue’ in 
which the same public is assured that the Gift 
Coupon Plan ‘is your shopkeeper’s way of saying 
“Thank you for custom,” ” and now IJ had 
pressed upon me a glass of sherry. Nobody 





your 
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cigarette lighter of the very finest quality, to 
show how princely were their free gifts. I cour- 
teously declined the largesse, while working out 
from the Free Gift Catalogue that my wife 
would have to spend only £80 on floor polish 
and kosher bangers to bring one proudly home 
as the result of her own efforts, no obligation. 

[There is a stamp for every sixpence you 
spend: and if you spend £16. and don't lose 
the stamps. or forget to stick them in the book, 
there are three yellow dusters at the bottom of 
your rainbow. If only I could persuade my wife 
to cram £1,280 of household shopping into the 
next six months or so, she'd have a Sunbeam 
Mixer for her birthday—that’s if she didn’t dally 
by the wayside with a Kosy-Kraft Chrome- 
Plated 4-Piece Teaset, not much more than a 
couple of hundred quids’ worth. 

But suppose, I said, that I'd rather have the 
money than the Kosy-Kraft? The smooth-talker 
said, ‘Well, book at it this way. it must be a good 
scheme, a worth-while scheme. or a man like 
Mr. Cohen would never have gone in for it, 
would he?’ 

So off I went to buttonhole Mr. Cohen, and 
said, ‘Suppose, Mr. Cohen, that Id rather 
have the money?’ And Mr. Cohen said, 
‘Well. look at it this way, it’s psychology, see? 
Now take your wife or take your daughter, on 
their birthdays: they'd rather have a parcel you'd 
chosen and wrapped up for them yourself, Iving 
by their pillows in the morning, than you just 
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wrapped by Mr. Cohen by my pillow in the 
morning. 

“Well, look at it this way,’ Mr. 
‘you remember how in the the 
books anchored the customers to a shop... 
and I said that I didn’t want to be anchored: 
I just wanted the money—2 per cent.. I 
reckoned it was: six bob or so on £16 worth 
of shopping, instead of three yellow dusters 

Mr. Cohen was elaborately patient, and said 
that he didn’t put the price of his goods up to 
pay for the Free Gifts, and I said that I knew 
he didn’t, just as I knew that he mistaken 


said 


war 


Cohen, 
ration 


Was 


when he assured me that Co-operative stores 
sold only CWS goods, so as to pay their divi- 
dends. But their dividends were money, and 
why weren't Mr. Cohen's? ‘Well, look at it this 


way. said Mr. Cohen. ‘Everything’s a gimmick, 
see? Wouldn't you agree that this is the age of 
gimmicks?’ I said that I supposed: it was, and 
wasn't it a pity, and why couldn’t I have my 
money? 

Mr. Cohen said that 
esting question, and it 


this 


was 


was a inter- 
at this point that 


ver 


I said, “Mr. Cohen, who is it that won't Jet you 
give me the money for my stamps?’ and Mr, 
Cohen answered, rather quie Og that it was the 


Gift Coupon Co. Ltd. 

And somehow I felt that I'd rather deal with 
Mr. Fortnum and Mr. Mason, or Mr. Marks 
and Mr. Spencer, who, as far as I know, don't 
allow other firms to tell them what to do with 






























































































offered me any (Smoked Salmon), but a smooth- give them the money, wouldn't they?’ I said their profit margins, and in whose shops my 
talking young man from the Gift Coupon Co. that I hadn’t got a daughter, and could hardly money (I assume) either goes to Mr. Fortnum 
told me that they had prepared a little present speak for my wife, but for my part I'd rather and the rest of them in dividends, or to me 
for their friends of the press—this handsome’ have the money than a parcel chosen and_ in what I pay for. CYRIL RAY 
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don, should be returned by 3rd March, 1961. 
BBC requires Talks Producer, Further Edu- 
cation Unit «Sound Broadcasting) in Lon- 
don. Duties consist of studying needs and 


presently in 


to apply 


interests of different sections of the adult 
audience. and on occasion of the 15-20 age 
group. and planning and producing pro- Kenva. 
grammes for them in the form of talks. cesstul 


documentary or dramatisation. Successful 
applicant would be mainly concerned with 
current, social. industrial and international 
developments. Essential qualification is an 
interest in techniques of mass communica- 
tion especially the educational possibilities 
of broadcasting. Previous experience in 
social work. education. journalism or indus- 
try an advantage. Salary £1230 ‘possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1580 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 61.G.52 Spt) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer. Broadcasting House. London, 
W.1, within five days. 


they 


be higher. 
pend on 





‘Spectator,’ 
y.C.1, 





wish to take 
ment career in East Africa, are 
for vacancies 
trainees with a leading British Commer- 
cial Organisation operating throughout 
Tanganyika and Uganda. Suc- 
applicants 
initial period of training. 
will be given suitable managerial 
administrative 
high degree of ieadership and respon- 
sibility. Commencing salary will not be 
less than £720 per annum and may well 
Speed of promotion will de- 
personal effort and ability. 
Terms and conditions of service will be 
explained at interviews. try 
Apply giving detalls of age. experience, 
and qualifications to Box No. 7665, c/o 
99 Gower Street, 


ganisations 
niques or spe 
cost data. 
perience necessary. 

Duties include 


the United Kingdom. who ialist ser 
up a commercial manage- 
invited 
as Management 


experience 


will undergo an 
after which 
requiring a Salary: 
dependent 


positions 
on age, 


stating nationality. 
experience, 


copies} 
qualifications. 


Ist. March, 1961. 


RISHWORTH SCHOOL, 


London, 








The Headmaster. 





and of design 
No previous hospital building ex- 


vices, 


examination of current == -— = 
schemes and collation of past and current 
in the planning. 
struction and building costs of hospital 
and other health buildings, the production 
of Hospital Building Notes and the design 
of buildings for development purposes. 

£991-£1,490. Commencing salary Ni 
qualifications and ex- . 
perience. Five-day week. Applications (two : - = 
date of birth. 
present appoint- 
ment and three references to the Director 
of Establishments and Organisation. 
» of Health. Saville Row. London, W.1, by 


design, 


near 
Wanted in May a master to teach Mathe- 
matics and Junior Science. Full details from 


36, Gordon Square. 
Applications 
London. on 3lst 


New Zealand an 
1961. 


in 
March. 


close 


THEATRES 


con- 


Feb, 


DUKE OF YORK’ s. Tt m. 5122. Com. 
22, 7.30. Subs. M Sat. 4.30. THE 
CONNECTION. ! Pie ith Jazz Featuring 





w York 


FILMS 


Mints- ‘SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY— 


NEW WORLD,’ the first in a series of 
ee weekly film showings. American Embassy 
Halifax. Theatre. Upper Brook Street. ent-ance. 
Thursday. February 23rd, 6.30 p.m. Admix 

sion free. 
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} DAVIES INVESTMENTS “LID. 


§ PRIVATE BANKERS 
» Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% pa p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $°% added 
r annually on each £500 unit. ) 
: Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

€ investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. } 
{ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














CONCERTS 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA. 102 Eaton Square. 


5 


Guitar recital by Dn. _ iso Yepes 
= “* 22nd February at 6 p 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY: Acourse of twospecia 
public lectures‘and a symposium to be held 
at The Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 22 February. 
“The Wisdom of Buddhism”’ by Mr. Christ- 
mas Humphreys. lst March, ‘“‘The Practice 
of Buddhism” by Ven. Pannavaddho 
Bhikkhu. 8 March, “The Fruits of Bud- 
dhism’’—A symposium. All at 6.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE. 

GANYMED Reproductions. Corot Monet. 
Picasso. Lowry; full range in illus. catalo 
gue 2s. from Ganymed, Gt. Turnstile. W.C.1. 








H. G. WELLS SOCIETY 


Manchester, Feb. 23rd, 7.30 
20 Oxford Road, S. Moxley 
‘The Challenge of Wells 
Oxford, Feb. 28th. Mitre Hotel, 8 pr 
Peter Donoghue 
‘Wells, Sex and Socialism’ 
Details of Society. 39 Rugby Road. 
West Bridgeford, Nottingham 


HOFMANNSTHAL EXHIBITION: Austrian 
Institute and Institute of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. Rare manuscripts 
books, pictures, etc., of Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthal at 29 Russell Square, W.C.1. Closes 
Mar. 3rd: 2.30-6.30 weekdays. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.I 
HYD. 6195. 19th & 20th Cent. DRAWINGS, 
Watercolours and Sculpture: Picasso, 
Cezanne. Renoir, Boudin. Jongkind, Schwit- 
ters. Wols. etc. including new sculpture by 
HENRY MOORE. 20 Feb. 11 Mar. Daily 10- 
5. Sats 10- 12. Adm. free. 


R.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 Conduit Street, 
W.1. ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS. Annual 
Exhibition Feb. 20-March 16. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. 
Admission 1/-. 


THE LAST | OF THE JUST. To celebrate the 
publication of André Schwarz-Bert's great 
novel, Secker & Warburg, in association 
with the ‘Jewish Quarterly.’ are holding a 
Literary Evening at the French Institute, 
Queensberry Place, S.W.7. Speakers will be 
Walter Allen, Alexander Baron, Maurice 
Edelman, M.P.. and Jacob Sonntag. In the 
Chair? Fredric Warburg. Readings by 
Martin Miller. The date: MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY 20th. The time: 7.30 p.m. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


NAME cccccccccccevvccvccccccocecccesocecece 


GREED node cnccdcnccccsseseccseceicvcececes 
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‘WHAT YoU Case DO ABOUT en 4 
Doctor B. P. Allinson. Mon., 20 Feb., 7.30 
Caxton Hall, 2s. 6d. London Natural Health 


: Sgg- Details: 85 Stoneleigh Rd., Ilford, Ex. 


PERSONAL 


ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Ser 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gifts and leg- 
acies for its international service overseas. 





FSC (25), Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don. N.W.1. 

BE A GOLD DIGGER for refugees. Old gold 

from broken jewellery. spectacle frames, 


dentures, watches, pens can become food 


or medical supplies. Send us all you can 
find (any saleable articles welcome). to 
Gift Aid, Oxford Committee for Famine 


Relief. 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 

CANCER PATIENT 8106. Widower (60) en- 
tirely dependent on widowed sister whose 
small income cannot provide bedding and 
nourishing food. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, =. , Sladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria Street 
pone S.W.1 


CONSULTANT i 


conditions, 





habits and perso qualified in 
psychology and yI u Write for 
sppointment, R. K. Brian. M.B.H.A., 19 


Wigmore St., W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245. 

HELP IS GIVEN to patients appealing to 
Mental Health Review Tribunals by The 
Nationa! Counci! for Civil Liberties. Mem- 
bers needed. 293 New Kings Rd. S.W.6. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
ard the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street. London, W.1. D.X. 


LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen town and country members. Very 
moderate subscription. Swimming pool, 
squash courts, television theatres, cocktail 
lounges. Accommodation with private bath. 
Apply. Secretary. White House Club, 
Regent's Park, N.W.1 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S}. 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets. etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Bienheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 

TORY IDEAS.—Read Crossbow, only 12s. 6d. 
p.&. Bow Group. 60 Berners St., W.1. 

TRY OUR ROYAL JELLY packed in Clover 
Honey to restore your energy after flu. Ali 
the concentrated vitality of summer from 
the bees. A 21-day course containing 1 Gm. 
costs 42s. Brochures on request. The 
HONEY FARM. 7 Cadwgan Place. Aber- 
ayron., Cardiganshire. 


‘‘WHICH?’’ 
The February issue reports on 
soap 
funerals 
razor blades 
flower preservatives 
cheap washing machine 
“Which?” is published monthiy by the 
Consumers’ Association on annual subscrip- 
tion only £1 to Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham 
Street. London, W.C.2. 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH! ° in 
suffering. 
WINTER STORMS. Horses still SUFFER- 
NG and DYING. Protest against Horse- 
meat in France. 





LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ . lending 
point to the often-made remark: “There are 
LSJ students all over the world.’ Free book 
from LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.}. 19 Hertford Street. W.1. GRO 8250. 


A SHORT CUT TO CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING. Only 5/6. Mail Order Books, 
4la Seaforth Road. Liverpool 21. 

BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous. Includ- 
ing Art, Canada. French Revolutionary 
phiets. Numismatics, Railways, Rossica. 
List 23 from W. Forster. 83a Stamford Hill, 





STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 











THE 


POEMS WANTED. Send wit @.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cum®trland. 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/85), Palace.Gate, W.8. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Faunded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street, London, EC.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get — 
money back. Write to Dept..,3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print,’ free “ipo » lesson 
and terms of Special Guarantee 


EDUCATIONAL 


ANDALUSIA. Easter Course in Cordoba 
March 19-April 23rd. Holy Week. Feria of 
Sevilla; 4 hrs. tuition. Board and oo 8 
per. week. Academica Britani 
{ St.. W.C.2 


EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC AT 
BRIDLINGTON 
29th July-6th August. 1961 
Dr. Chalmers Burns 2! Singing 
Harry Newstone ra 
Alan Soulsby 
Walter Hart Teachers’ Course 
The Edinburgh Quartet 
Fee (including residence) —£8 
Further details and enrolment forms may 
be obtained from The Chief Education 
Officer. County Hall, Beverley. E. Yorks. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law. Accountancy, 
Costing. Secretarial. Civil Service. Man- 
agement. Export. Commercial, Genera! 
Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College. G.40. St. Albans. 
oe 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 
0 


POSTAL a Aaa for G.C.E., London 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL,B., B.D., 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law. Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. B.92. Walsey Hall. Oxford 
(Est. 1894). 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C., est. 1887. provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford. Cambridge. Northern. and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements. and exams for B.A., B.Sc., 
B:Sc.(Econ.), LL.B... Bar (f and IT). and 
other exams. Prospectus from Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE. CAMBRIDGE 


NORMAN ENGLAND. Residential week-end 
course 17/19th March. 3 guineas. Delega- 
tion of Authority. Conference fer Senior 
Executives. Saturday March 4th. 1 guinea. 
Details from Warden. Dillington House. Il- 
minster. Somerset. 

OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus. 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.l. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


IPSWICH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

At least three Open Foundation Scholar 
ships for Boarders of up to £200 per annum 
are offered for boys under 14 on the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1961; three Open Junior Founda- 
tion Scholarships, one of £150 per annum 
for a Boarder and two of £100 per annum 
for either Boarders or Day-boys. are offered 
for boys under 12 on the Ist September, 
1961; and a limited number of Bursaries of 
£30 each are available for sons of Clergy 
entering the Main School under 14. Quali- 
fying Examinations will be held on the 29th 
April. 31st May and Ist June, 1961. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Headmaster, Ipswich School, Suffolk. 

The School Fees are £141 per annum for 
Day-boys and £300 per annum for Boarders. 
There are approximately 150 Boarders. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
MOU 6136 


SHOPPING BY POSI 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 

15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
GHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 21066. 


SPECTATOR, 








FEBRUARY I[7, 1961 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC FOAM 
SPARKLING SPA FORMULA ; 
Not many pegple can. go to a Spa but 
everybody can” put a” tablespoonful of 
Sparkling Spa Foffula : 3 into their hot bath 
Instant relief from pain and muscutar stiff. 
ness causcd by rheumatism, fibrositis and 
kindred troubles. 
Prices: 3/6, 12/-, 32/6—A@ll post free 
P.O. to F. -Farthingydés-Go., 91 Regen 
Road, London, ‘N.W.1L1.- 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE fren 30s. W 
choice of patterfis from A.“U. Gars 








Ltd., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets. Afternoon Tea 
cloths, Towels, Suiting B Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogu from 
ROSEM(¢ bY NE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN age to m 
from 34s Pa from H 
sane and Gennes 14 Sp 1g Gardens I 
hester 2 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain 
5/-. postage 6d.. from Victor Hilton (SPE 

Sundial House, Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con 
sult us. The right person for the right flat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a 
Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD 2545 
(24 hours). 

NEAR SLOANE SQUARE. Small house 
vacant Easter, low rental. £3500 no offers 
References required. Box 7648. 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BRITAIN’S best Holiday Farms, Country 
Guest Houses, Caravans, etc.; 1,500 reviews 
illustrated in the 1961 Guide. Send 4/1 
Farm Guide (C.4), 18 High Street, Paisley 
GREECE. Lively groups of individuals 56 
gns.; covers everything from Travel. Meals 
and Beds to informal! excursions; Delphi 
Sunium. Mycenae. Epidaurus. etc.. but if 
you want less, pay less. Aegina Club, 11 
Park Terrace. Cambridge 

'T’S TWICE THE FUN BY FREIGHTER. 
Apply for guide to your local Travel Agent 
or direct to BOWERMAN SHIPPING LTD., 
28 Ely Place, E.C.1. Tel.. HOL 1887. 


PARIS. Would exchange 4-bed. flat. best 
district, for similar Central London, 23 
March-6 April. Box No. 7663 

RYE, SUSSEX. Simon the Pieman Tearooms 
receive a few guests. Rye 2207 


SWITZERLAND. Old time 
hotel. Emmenthal. mode ed Chateau, 
lift, etc.; 20 mins. rail, Lake Thun or Berne 
Inexpensive. Write: Schwarz. Schloss Hunl- 
gen, Konolfirgen. Switzerland 


TO LET. Attractive cottage, sleeping four, 
on unspoilt Bay, Southern Ireland. Electric 
light, but no other conveniences. Not avail- 
able July-August. Rent other months. 7 gns. 
per week. Box No. 7660 


SYMPOSIUM ON GHANA 


There wili be a Symposium 
on Ghana 
at Centra! Hall, Westminster, 
on Friday, 17th February, 
at 7 p.m. 
Chairman: 


The Earl of Listowel, P.C., G.C.M.G., 


Former Governor -General of 


Ghana. 

Speakers: 
H.E. Sir Edward O. Asafu-Adjaye, 
High Commissioner for Ghana. 
(Anglo-Ghanian Relations) 
. Fenner Brockway, Esq., M.P. 
(Impressions of Ghana) 

. Kwesi Armah, Esq., Deputy High 
Commissioner. 
(Political Activity in Ghana) 

4. K. Amoo-Adare, Esq.. Former 
General Manager of Agricultural 
Development Corporation. 
(Ghana’s Economic Programme) 


Swiss family 
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Admission is free and all are welcome. 
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